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35,000 copies of the **Great Boer War,”’ 
by A. Conan Doyle, have been sold in Eng- 
Jand. 
this country and the sale is rapidly increasing. 


Two editions have been exhausted in 


The original copy of ‘ Lincoln: His Book,’ 
published in facsimile by McClure, Phillips & 
Co., has been acquired by Col. William H, 
Lambert of Philadelphia, who has the largest 
collection of Lincolniana in existence. 





Reviews of ‘*The Trust Problem,’’ by Prof. 
Jenks, have been made in French, German, 
Austrian, English, Italian, Spanish, Australian, 
and Chinese papers. The publishers, McClure, 
Phillips & Co,, will go to press shortly with the 
fourth edition. 


In his recent report, President Schurman of the 
Philippine Commission called ‘Noli Me Tan- 
gere’’ the Bible of the Filipinos, and its author, 
Dr. Jose Rizal, the greatest Filipino who ever 
lived. ‘‘Noli Me Tangere’’ has been translated 
into English under the title, ‘An Eagle Flight,”’ 
and is published by McClure, Phillips & Co. 





Among the early February publications will 
be Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘* Napoleon and Josephine,”’ 
a new and revised edition of her ‘* Napoleon,’’ 
which reached a sale of nearly 100,000 copies. 
The same elaborate illustrations will be preserved 
in the forthcoming edition, which has been sup- 
plemented and enlarged ‘through the addition of 
a sympathetic sketch of Josephine. Writing of 
Miss Tarbell’s work at this time recalls her very 
complete ‘* Life of Lincoln,’’ which is brought 
out in two volumes. Interest in Lincoln is re- 
viving and this intimate view of him as a man 
should commend itself to many readers. 


Within a week McClure-Phillips will publish 
‘¢ The Encyclopedia of Etiquette,’’ compiled by 
Emily Holt, which is said to cover the entire 
subject of what to do, what to say, what to 
write, what to wear. The volume is illustrated 


by reproductions of specially posed photographs 


aad is claimed to be the most complete book of | 


manners for every-day use ever published. 


‘* A little plain, ordinary, common sense on 





the subject of the criminal and his relation to 
the social system is not unwelcome,” says the 
New York Sun, ‘‘ and the reader will find it in 
a series of stories of the under world under the 
title of * Powers That Prey.’ The authors of 
this volume are Josiah Flynt and Francis Wal- 
ton. The former has just returned from Eu- 
rope, where he has been collecting material for 
more criminal tales.’’ 


| 





An Important Historical Book Now Ready 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: His Book 


‘I do not perceive,’’ wrote Lincoln in 1858, ‘‘how I can express myself more plainly than I have 
in the foregoing. I have expressly disclaimed all intention to bring about social and political equality 
between the white and black races. I have made it equally plain that I think the negro is included in 
the word ‘ men’ used in the Declaration of Independence.” 

This volume is a facsimile reproduction of Lincoln's note book in which he put down his views on 
negro equality. 

Leather, 16mo. $1.00 net. 


“Fust Published. 
THE PHILIPPINES: Tue War anp THe Prope 


Being a record of Personal Observations and Experiences by Albert G. Robinson. 


This book, which will constitute one of the most important contributions to first-hand sources of 
information concerning the Philippines, is made up primarily of letters written to the New York Evening 
Post by Mr. Robinson as its Special Correspondent. The substance of these letters has been expanded 
and wrought over into a clear, connected and complete statement of what the author saw in the 
Philippines and what he thinks about what he saw there. 


Clozh, large 1z2mo. $2.00. 


Volumes of Present and Future Interest. 


THE AWAKENING of the East 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


Under the divisions Siberia, China and Japan, the author has traced the development of Asia from 
their golden age of long ago down to the modern present. He treats comprehensively the evolution of 
Japan, the astonishing development of Russia in Siberia, and the changes in China. ‘* Altogether,"’ 
says the Nation, ** this is a very timely and very able book by an author who gathers without preju- 
dice his facts at first hand.’” 


With an introduction by Henry Norman. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


IN CHINA 


Cloth, 12mo. 


AN AMERICAN ENGINEER 


By WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS. $1.50. 

‘© Mr. Parsons writes with great clearness, simplicity and good sense, and in a spirit of reasonable- 
ness that will commend his book to all serious readers. It is full of first-hand information of a valu- 
able character, enlivened and brightened by touches of humor and by anecdotes that make it readable 
throughout.’’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


THE GREAT BoER War 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


‘** A good view of the year’s warfare, a thoroughly readable account of the transactions in their 
bearings upon one another, with vivid and not highly colored battles, and with a discussion of the 
causes and probable outcome of the war, which is moderate and generous in temper, judicial im praise 
and blame, and without a trace of rancor or mere partisanship.’’— The Nation. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address-label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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lines to the inch, 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
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page, $2h,. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $30. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
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Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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The NATION is sent free to those ote advertise 
tn it as long as advertisement continues, 

*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra. and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 


London agent for advertisements, George M. 8. 
Horton,’ Trafalgar 


Trafalgar Buildings, 
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Square. 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls—38th year will bea September 
27, 1900. ‘. H. P. Leresveg, Principa 
iss E. D. HUNTLEY, ‘iagaeltte Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
7. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. . CARTER, Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
SaMUEL GC, BENNETT. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 

MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. Boarpine anp Day ScHOooL 
For Greuis. For circulars, address Miss C. 8S. JonEs. 





‘WE WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 
Location unequalled. Instruction, discipline, home 
life, and school sports the very best. 00 to $600. 
Send for circular. . H. PILLSBURY, Prin. 





TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 





ge REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
New York.—Special students admitted Kd reg- 
ular FT A few young girls received into the family. 


Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, scholar- 
ships, courses, degrees, terme of residence, and other 
petcalers. address THE W ARDEN, Royal Victoria 

ollege, Montreal. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 














Teachers, etc. 


Wanted 


FOR WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 
A college-bred man, who is a og of histo 

ee rly American Hist: “ ¢ and is thoroughly 

tent suk oe at , eepinct 6 to ult 

for study. Salary 





able one, with opportunities 
gaost that of a “Salege teacher. Address P, O. 
Box 2100, Station A, Phila i" Pa., stating 


qualifications, experience, 





POLYTECHNIC GRADUATE 

(B, Se ) of 7 years’ experience in Normal school 
work Pi ... a position (Normal school in an Eastern 
State preferred) to teach by laboratory methods chem- 
istr ry, mineralogy, geology, and manual training (in- 
clu {ng mechanical drawing). Also understands | rary 
work, aoe nT references. ddress “BACHELOR 
or Sorence,” P. O. Box 245, Worcester, Mass, 





WISH TO COMMUNICATE WITH 

citizens of means in a city or a prosperous town 
(North, South, or West) where a school under private 
or corporate management and of liberal scope is de- 
sired, Address “Yas '76,” care of Hatton. 


Travel. 


For the Wiater BERMU DA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 
5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1901 


For —~ ~—— West Indies 


Pine ae Poto Rico and Cuba 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb. 9, 1901, 


and other steamers, 


Duration of Cruise about 32 on 20 days in the 
Tropics. For Pamphlets and full information, send to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D, 
39 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N Y. 
A. AHERN, Secretary, uebec, Canada. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


1st cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid steamers ‘‘Cestrian,”’ 9,000 tons, 
Jan. 80; “Bohemian” (new), 9500 tons, Feb. 18; 
ee Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons. Feb. 20; * Winifre- 
dian” (new), 10,500 tons, Feb. 27. 


F.0. HOUGHTON & CO.. Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


CYCLE TOUR for BOYS THROUGH EUROPE 


3d summer tour. Ueto the pervenes direction of 
H: E, TAY 


EUROP 








Rectory School, por Milford, ‘ onn. | 





SUMMER SEASON—20 TOURS. 
Address BAKER & GIBSON 
93 Nassau, New York. 








Resorts. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friulein Schadewell, proprietress of Penston 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau-Platz. New 
house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure. 
Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 





Financial. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange and 
make Cable Transfers of Money on Eu- 
rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
make collections and issue Commercial 
and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world. 

International Cheques Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


LEVTERS 
CREDIT. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O, Fisk & Co., a nag be 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave , New p Bhning 414 Cent. Bid. ” Minneapolis. 
538 Cooper Bldg ver. 4 Evans Bldg.. Oskaloosa. 
3 Mich. at a Saieace 525 Stime’n sik, Ls Angeles 
0 Everes Building, | fan Francisco. 


LBA NY TEACHERS’ A GENCY Y, 

81 Cnet St.. Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents andsells School Property. 
HaRay | P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


OSaE ENE EROR A Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors erin Bt Y 





Huyssoon & ROCKWELL. Megrs., 3 fy 














A PH.D. OF THE FOHNS HOPKINS, 
experienced teacher and tutor, desires position 

as tutor th New York city or vicinity, rreperenon for 

York oi a specialty. Dr. H. C., 312 W. 115th 8t., New 
ork ity. 


SJ TION AS PRINCIPAL OR VICE- 
Principal wanted by a Yald duate, Address 
“ Svcorss¥rUL Experience,” care of the Nation. 


ET sy VARD COLLEGE.—Preparation 
by experienced tutor, M. LaN xine, A.B. (Har- 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L. C. Boname, 258 S.16th St. , Philadelphia, Pa 


A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice In conversation. rt I, (60 cts.) and Part IT. (90 
cts.) for primary and piarisesiets a contain 
subject matter adapted to the minds young pupils, 
Part IIT. ($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax, and 
exercises) meets requ + ay ve wee re to college. 
Part IV. Hand-book o 5 cts.), fa a 
concise and compre’ eusive "‘Goauee’ a advanced 
grades, high schools and eoteges. 





), 1158 acs. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. T: 


CAAELE SW.S TONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








Send for Our Illustrated Catalogu ie. 
L. C, PAGE & CO,, publishes 










































Jan. 31, 1901] ‘he Nation. 


| **A Sane Book on Trusts.” 
The Most Charming Love Story of the Year —Chicago Eve. Post. WHAT THEY SAY OF 


SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


il _— CONCERNING 
The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box THE TRUST CHILDREN 














By Henry Harwanp, author of * Comedies and 


Errors,”’ ‘Grey Roses,” etc. By Hon. WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER. 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1 50. 1amo, 348 pages, Cloth, $1.25; Paper, so cts. | | Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman, 
The North American—“This charming love story.” eT a 


author of “ Women and Economic 
New York Tribune—“So captivating, so good, that OF « € mics 

















we want it to be perfect. . . . It isa book to en- ‘The book is of very great value, Its facts The New York Tim 
Joy and to praise.” are carefully collected and arranged, and its shares een a 
Boston Heralda—“ One of the most refreshing love arguments clear, pointed and convincing. it es Wanted. a philanthropist to give a copy 
stories of modern Action. is without doubt the best analysis of the entire to every English speaking parent'™ 
situation that has been made.” The New York Mail and Express says 
JOHN LANE, 251 Sth Ave., New York — Chicago Inter Ocean, “One of the most helpful books we have 
ees yet seen _ 
AN UNIQUE COLLECTION OF Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by The New York Pres: says: 
“Should be read by every mother in the 
2,735 CHINESE The Baker & Taylor Co. land 
(the finest collection in the world), ‘ anal = 
PUBLISHERS, The Outlook says: 
Japanese, Annamese, Corean ‘enti : ar 
COINS 5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. Every parent ought to read this book 
» SST ere ee en The Philadelp hia Publi Ledg er says 


dating from 2255 B. C. to present_era, will be offered - : : z 
by oeetion at Os, Mestin'y Town a. ss = , on FIFTEENTH " as Rasen amount of common-sense 
28th February, 1901, at 12 o’clock noon. Catalogues TFTEENTH THOUSAND. osophy 

of the Auctioneer, Mr H W. RENDELL, 90 Queen f oe The Bost Biri 

Street, Cheapside, London 5 be Boston Advertise ays 


For all those who visit Paris this year, and for all those a e would like to quote pages of this 

who can only read about it. book; or, better still, convince the reader 

BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY that the best course is to read the work 
is e " 


trom cover to cover 











Written by W. C. MORROW, from notes by EDOUARD AT i Ss 

acUCUEL. inhuatrated with one hundred and six pen tragedy in Three Acts. YOUR BOOKSELLER HAS fT. 
rawings by Edouard Cucuel. Cloth, gilt top, orna- > .25. 

mental binding, $3.50. . By cin & — sillier’ ™ shat - os ypnicnaningg 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. ee Oe een Oe Seas: 


huiresirco Es Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. SMALL, MAYNARD & CO. Publishers, 


Lonpow Times: “ Here is a notable work of 
Pocket Size Standard Novels. dramatic imagination; dealing greatly with great BOSTON. 


Thack Work 4 Dick a N , passions ; multi-colored and exquisitely musical.” 
ackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and Scott’s Novels. ; 
Thinnest printing paper in the world used. Large tyne, POEMS. Ey Stephen Phillips. $1.50. 

















| 
easy to read. Size 414 by 644 inches and not thicker | | PAOLA and FRANCESCA. By Stephen Phillips. $1.25, BOOKS When calling please ask for 
than amonthly magazine. Bound in cloth. $1.00 each. § | MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips. 50 cents. AT MR. GRANT. 
Prospectus mailed free on pegnest or books sent pre- ff | Leather, 75 cents. LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
paid on receipt of price. THOS. NkKLSON & SONS, | | DISCOUNTS. | address Mr. Grant. 








37 East 18th St., New York. 





JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York | | Before buying books write for quotations, Am as: 


sortment of catalogues and spectal slips of books at re 


: duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp 
FRE MING TON | cixcox scouaro's New Romance, recimteay ca nae kEW, YORK 

















23 W. 42p Sr, : 
ention his adve ue ane receive a diacount.) 
Standard Typewriter THE SON OF A TORY, isa story of the Mohawk Val- (it nth 4 this advertisement and r te a discour ) 
; 1777. 12mo 1.50. s 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | oy RICHARD G BADGER & CO. (Inc.), Boston. F. W. CH RISTERN 
arene , _—_—___—~ | (DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York 


TSN ACTS ; a VIN T Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
f | 4 f Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
f ¥, ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock 
4 4 M4 al 4 - mailed on demand. New books received from Parts 


and Leipzig as soon as issued. 

















; I,—Tue Nation stands alone in its field. It has the largest circulation of any ELLIS & ELVEY, 
2 a ” : ? : q 4 a Dealers in Old and Rare Books 
literary and political journal published in this country, going to all the prin- CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
: : : . : - “4: N NUSCRIPTS publishe riodically. 
cipal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families, gues Hasty Eoaiioh ae Sariy Printed Booke in 
r . ° ° . yee Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Book bindings. Rare Prints 
II.—The circulation 18 chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—law- and By hh eg PT ane 
yers, physicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of RARE PRINTS 
‘ as ; ‘ ’ 
cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter of careful con- , 
sJderati pore, s a matter of careful con XVI. & XVIL Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
sideration, lilustrated Catalogue sent free on application 
I1I.—The School List in Tue Nation has been a representative one for many HENRY T. COATES & CQ., 
years. It includes cards of most of the prominent educational institutions 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
everywhere, during the season of school advertising, and a considerable OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied 
‘ . ° no matter on what subject. Write us e can 
number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. get you any book ever published. Please state wants. 
¢ When in England cali -—< a. set Oe pee betes 
i i : : . BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Brigh 
IV.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, pan birmingham. Engiand 
of which most of the school advertisers avail themselves. FOR SALE. 


At a discount, a complete copy, in perfect condition, 
of the “ Oxford Dictionary” up to date, also the unex 
fred subscription. Inquire of QS 

, : c b , Lock Box 72, Albion, N. Y. 








School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the address in the first line, 


classification being made by States, alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed. BRENTANO’S MONTHLY BULLETIN 


Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following discounts: 5 per FOR ALL BOOK LOVERS. — 
. . Pe ; . . - Co ct-—Useful—Adequate. lie. per year, pow 

oo 4 Insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 124 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. Pn aa’ Dalen Se. Now ‘oot 

on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. — ae 

The Nation issent free while advertisement continues. NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 

plied to out-of-town mere ee 

i y isi } eres de prompt! lle« Iberal discoun o 

4 Orders aed be forwarded through er responsible advertising ny, directly at eee becka, Tr Bavitne, 418 Putoam AY € (Brooklyn), 
44 New York City 

Tue Nation, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. MPLETE LINE CABINET SETS, 

















standard authors. Catalogue free. DANA ESTES 
& CO., Boston. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW Books 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK: 


The first volume of a reference work of the very greatest value to general readers as well as to architects. 


Dictionary of Architecture and Building 


Edited by RUSSELL STURGIS, Past President of The Architectural League, New York, author of “European Architecture,” etc. 











Volume I. Just ready. Sold Among the very many contributors writing on every possible related AUTHORITATIVE in its sources; 
only on subscription for the set topic, —including Acoustics, Color, Design, Electrical Appliances, etc. — ILLUSTRATED most profuseiy 
of three vols. Royal 8vo, in cloth, in this volume, may be named almost at random: PRACTICAL and in all ways 
$20 net ; half leather, $30 net. Rozert W. Gipson, President of The Architectural League, Cuartes COMPLETE. 


Baxcock of Cornell University, F. D. SHerman of Columbia University, ALLAN Marguanp, Wm. R. Ware, W. R. Letuasy, R. Puené Spiers, London; 
H. Lancrorp Warren, Boston; Perzr B. Wicut, Chicago, Water Coox, New York; Joun La Farce, Cuartes pe Kay, Caryt Coreman, Pres. of 
the Church Glass and Decorating Company. Cross references aid the convenience of the student, and a superb series of illustrations completes a work of high 
artistic as well as utilitarian vaiue. 


AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES 


By Avsert Busunett Hart, Professor of History, Harvard University. Volume Ill. National Expansion, 1783-1845. Cloth, $2.00. 
Vol. I. Era of Colonization TO FOLLOW Vol. Il. Building of the Republic 
(14931689) $2.00 Vol. IV. Welding the Nation (1845 —) (1689-1783 ) $2.00 


The Nation. 





«« We do not hesitate to commend the undertaking as likely to prove of indispensable usefulness.” 


Part I. The Practical Introduction. For Teachers, Pupils, Students and Libraries on Sources AND THEIR Uses. 

Part II. The United States in 1783: Social Conditions 1780-1800—Economic Conditions 1783-1800—Political Conditions 1780- 
1790—-The Frontier 1783-1800. 

Part ill. The Confederation: A Rope of Sand—Territorial Questions—Trade and Commerce. 

Part IV. The Federal Constitution: Reasons for a New Constitution—The Federal Convention—Ratification of the Constitution 
—Framing a Government. 

Patt V. Federal Supremacy: Parties and Party Leaders—Foreign Relations—Fall of the Federalist. 

Part VI. Jeffersonian Supremacy: Jefferson Democracy—Territorial Expansion—Neutral Trade—War of 1812. 

Part VII. National Consciousness: National Spirit— The Great West—Foreign Policy. 

Part VIII. Social and Political Readjustment: The People in 1830—Jacksonian Democracy Enlargement of Intercourse. 

Part IX. Slavery and Abolition: Actual Conditions of Slavery— Anti-Slavery and Abolition—Slavery as a National Institution— Annexation 
of Texas. 


Under each of the topics indicated in each Part the editor quotes from five to eight passages, each from some contemporary writing in the manner already familiar 
to the readers of Volumes I. and II, of this ‘* indispensable ’’ series. 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES FOR THE STUDENT OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITED STATES HISTORY FROM 1760 TO 1865. | WHAT HE WAS—WHAT HE IS—AND WHAT HE MAY BE- 
By EUWIN ERLE SPARKS, Ph.D., University of Chicago. Illustrated COME. By WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS. 
from Contemporary Prints, Cartoons, Documents, etc., and from Photo- Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 
graphs of Places, etc., of Special Historical Interest. — ‘¢ This very remarkable book can hardiy fail to makea sensation,’’ says the 
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The Week. « 


The silly and credulous Imperialists, 
as distinct from the bloodthirsty species, 
have got no end of comfort out of the 
report that large numbers of Filipinos 
are taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. A child with a new rattle 
could not be happier then they—or more 
foolish. Why, the theory with which 
they start is that the Filipino is a 
treacherous cut-throat! He is bound by 
no law of man or God. If he swears to 
high heaven that he wants his freedom, 
and will fight for it till he dies, no more 
attention is to be paid to him than to a 
tiger howling in the jungle. Yet the 
timid geese who think they are Imperial- 
ists because they squawk loudly, tell us, 
that the instant this untrustworthy and 
unspeakable monster of a Filipino takes 
the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, he becomes a noble example of 
good citizenship and a fit candidate for 
membership in the Republican party! 
They who believe that will believe any- 
thing. It is not often, however, that sil- 
liness meets with so swift a refutation 
as in their case. On the very day when 
these simple-minded editors were pub- 
lishing their jubilations, they were com- 
pelled to read a Manila dispatch saying 
that Gen. MacArthur was about to deport 
a lot of natives, since he had discovered 
that they “swore allegiance to the Unit- 
ed States for the purpose of facilitating 
revolutionary operations”! 











Speaking seriously of the oath of alle- 
giance pressed upon Filipinos, one clause 
of it makes the man who takes it “sol- 
emnly swear that I will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” But 
what on earth has the Constitution to 
do with the case? It does not apply to 
the Philippines, so the Administration 
contends. The Attorney-General argued 
for hours before the Supreme Court that 
the Filipinos are outside the pale of 
Constitutional immunities and _privi- 
leges. Yet the same Government that 
takes this attitude requires Filipinos 
to swear that they will stand by a Con- 
stitution which does not stand by them. 
This is too much. The old Scotch lady 
who admitted that she did not know 
what the Solemn League and Covenant 
was, but vehemently declared, “‘I’ll main- 
teen it,” is left far in the rear by the 
absurdity of a Filipino’s oath to support 
the Constitution of America, in which, 
America declares in the same breath, 
he has neither part nor lot. 


While the draft of the Cuban Con- 
stitution may be subject to amendment 














under debate, its leading intent and pro- 
visions are clear. No one can deny that 
they contemplate a republican form of 
government, modelled in general upon 
our own, but even more quickly respon- 
sive, in some respects, to the will of the 
people. We are glad to see that the 
Convention has squarely met Secretary 
Root’s challenge, in all that relates to 
a limited Cuban sovereignty. His idea 
that free and independent Cuba: should 
have neither army nor navy, should 
contract no public loan, and should 
have no direct diplomatic relations with 
foreign countries, is contemptuously 
brushed aside. The Cuban Constitution 
explicitly provides that all these attri- 
butes of sovereignty shall be reserved to 
the Cuban Republic. It is much to be 
hoped that the Convention will bring 
its labors to a close at an early day. 
The sooner it places its completed Con- 
stitution before the American Adminis- 
tration, the sooner will it appear wheth- 
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er the latter means to keep faith or not. 


Into the merits of the unhappy contro- | 
| a cause for satisfaction, the 


versy between Gen. Wood and Superin- 
tendent Frye we have not entered, and 
do not intend to enter now. The ma 
terial is as yet lacking for an intelligent 
judgment on the points at issue. But, 
whatever may be the facts about Cuban 
schools and the new law for their regu- 
lation, one thing is clear—Mr. Frye 
should have been clung to and used in 
the work if it were at all possible to do 
so. The reason is to be found in the very 
statement issued in Gen. Wood’s name, 
explaining why he considered itadvisable 
to reorganize the Cuban school depart- 
ment. In this he admits Mr. Frye’s great 
“popularity” among the native teachers 
and people in general, and adds that it 
is “undiminished to-day, and is even 
more than popularity, for it is based on 
affection.” A man of whom that can be 
said, should have been grappled with 
hooks of steel to the Cuban Administra- 
tion. One who has the affection and 
sympathies of the Cuban people is worth 
more as a governing force than ten regi- 
ments. There was no secret about Mr. 
Frye’s popularity. It sprang from his 
hearty entering into the hopes and as- 
pirations of the Cubans, 
like the rest of official America, cease 
cheering for “Cuba Libre” the moment 


Naboth’s vineyard for us to seize upon. 
Mr. Frye always spoke, and spoke open 
ly, as if the United States intended to 
keep its solemn promise, and as if Cuba 
were to be launched as an independent 
nation. This made him popular with the 
Cubans; it appears to have made him 


unpopular with the American military 
government. 


His practical dismissal is 


| 





He did not, | 


| the Congressional spoilsmen 






undoubtedly a great grief to the island- 
ers, and will be one proof more to thelr 
minds that our Government has no real 
intentioa of making Cuba free and in- 
dependent. 


An examination of the bill for the 
increase of the army as it now stands 
shows that it was distinctly improved 
by the alterations of the House and 
Senate conferees. It is in no sense a 
“reorganization” bill, although widely 
so termed, but merely one which carries 
with it wholesale enlargements of staff 
and line, and which prescribes some 
radical departures from American mill- 
tary traditions. Since Secretary Root’s 
plan for an interchangeable line and 
staff has been adopted, the bill is in this 
respect a real triumph for the Secre- 
tary, despite the fact that the system is 
not to be until the many 
staff vacancies created by the bill are 
filled with volunteer-army friends of 
If the dis- 
appearance of the absurd veterinary 
corps from the provisions of the bill ts 
fact that 
the service is in many places thrown 
open to volunteers with pulls is, on the 
hand, to all who 
desire to see merit rule in the military 
as well as in the civil For- 
tunately, the line is somewhat protected 
by an age limit and examinations as 
to fitness before appointment; but what 
other army 


introduced 


other disheartening 


service, 


would tolerate second and 
first lieutenants aged forty? 


The opportunities for 
are unequalled in the history of the 
army. Indeed, the measure, in so far 
as its primary effects are concerned, 
should properly be entitled “A bill to 
demoralize and disorganize the army.” 
Every lieutenant of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry will be promoted 
on the passage of the law, and a large 
number of vacancies will still remain 
among the first lieutenants. These 
places are to be filled by volunteer of- 
ficers now being brought back from the 
Philippines, and volunteer and regular 
soldiers of one year’s service. But how 
and when? It is very easy to raise ad- 
ditional regiments on paper, but the 
mere collecting and examining of the 


place-hunters 


second 


| necessary officers is a task of months, 
the war was over, and as soon as the| 
island began to appear a very fruitful | 





even if the requisite enlisted recruits 
are forthcoming. It will take years be- 
fore the army can settle down to stable 
conditions, and begin to attain again 
that standard of efficiency and esprit de 
corps so marked at the outbreak of the 
war with Spain, and so lacking ever 
since, owing to the conditions of service, 
the frequent changes in organization, 
and the poor material injected in 1898 
and 1899, thanks to the politicians. 
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In still other aspects the bill deserves 
the attention of the public. Primarily, it 
is a departure from all recognized tra- 
dition and a distinct step towards Im- 
perialism, in that it confers upon the 
President the right to fix the size of the 
army between a minimum of 58,000 and 
a maximum of 100,000 men—a privilege 
bestowed by the Constitution on Con- 
gress and hitherto jealously guarded by 
that body. It is true that the President 
receives the power to maintain the maxi- 
mum strength only during the “present 
exigencies of the service, or until such 
time as Congress may hereafter other- 
wise direct.” But this violation of the 
fundamental principle as to the separate 
functions of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of the Government 
is none the less serious. The bill also 
breaks with the past in that it calls for 
a large increase of the standing army in 
what the Administration considers “a 
time of peace.” Similarly important en- 
largements in the history of the regular 
army are to be found only during the 
wars with England, with the Confed- 
eracy, and with Spain. 


When the naval appropriations waxed 
enormous at the close of the brief 
struggle with Spain, they were justly at- 
tributed to war expenditures. Now, in 
1901, after two years of peace, the annual 
Naval Appropriation Bill is twenty-five 
millions larger than the one for 1900; 
and although only four new vessels are 
provided for, the total expenditure is 
to be not less than eighty millions of 
dollars. In other words, the sum ask- 
ed for the next fiscal year is more than 
twice as large as that voted in 1898. Of 
this vast amount which the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs is willing to be- 
stow upon the navy, some fifty millions 
are to go directly to the expansion of 
the service, twenty-five millions for the 
construction of ships already authorized, 
and the rest for repairs and the improve- 
ment of permanent depots, navy-yards, 
and construction plants. If this is not 
a long step in the direction of militarism, 
it is certainly an alarming symptom of 
the readiness of Congress to fasten large 
military burdens upon the country. Al- 
ready the military and naval expendi- 
tures of the United States surpass those 
of Germany for her “nation in arms.” 


The statement made by Secretary 
Gage of the reasons why Congressman 
Hill’s Gold Standard Bill should pass, 
has not been surpassed for clearness by 
anvthing that we have seen in the sil- 
ver controversy. The substance of it 
is that confidence, like charity, begins 
at home. If the Government wants the 
holder of silver dollars to believe that 
they are equal in value to gold, the 
Government must begin by treating 
them as such. But what did the Gov- 
ernment actually do? The House last 





March passed a bill making gold and 
silver dollars exchangeable for each 
other at the Treasury. The Senate 
struck that clause out and the bill pass- 
ed without it. What was the public to 
infer from that change in the form of 
the bill® Evidently, that the Govern- 
ment itself doubted whether the silver 
dollar would at all times and under all 
circumstances be the equal of the gold 
one. This is the whole philosophy of the 
monetary situation to-day. The Govern- 
ment makes a distinction between sil- 
ver and gold, and because it does so the 
financial community makes a distinc- 
tion. The ordinary citizen does not 
know any difference between the two, 
but the bankers and money dealers 
stand ready to “turn in silver” to the 
Treasury, and keep back gold, at any 
time when the financial horizon looks 
squally; and they do so merely and 
solely because the Government, while 
receiving silver dollars at the back 
door in the form of taxes, refuses to re- 
deem them at the front door in gold. 





The salient points in the report of the 
Senate Finance Committee on the Tax 
Reduction Bill are the retention of the 
stamp tax on bank checks and the reduc- 
tion of the tax on tobacco. Both of 
these changes are in accord with justice 
and sound principles of finance. The 
tax on bank checks is paid by those 
who have balances in banks; that is, 
by the well-to-do classes. The affixing 
of stamps on checks is not an annoy- 
ance, or not necessarily such. Any- 
body can procure the checks already 
stamped by paying a lump sum, after 
which the use of them is not more an- 
noying than that of unstamped ones. 
The sum of $7,000,000 per annum is 
realized from this tax. The question 
for Congress to consider is whether this 
sum can be raised more easily and equi- 
tably in any other way. An impartial 
answer must be in the negative. This 
was one of the last of the civil-war im- 
posts to be repealed. It might very 
properly have been retained then. On 
the other hand, the tax on tobacco is 
essentially a tax on the poor. The use 
of tobacco is common to all classes, the 
poor as well as the rich. Whether we 
call it a luxury or a necessity, the fact 
remains that the burden falls upon those 
who use tobacco, and that fully 90 per 
cent. of them are wage-earners. The 
rich man who smokes may use a more 
costly article, but the amount he con- 
sumes is usually not greater than that 
of the poor man. Consequently, it is 
an unequal tax in the sense that the 
burden is imposed not according to the 
ability of the citizen to bear it. On the 
other hand, it is optional with anybody 
to pay the tobacco tax or not. He can 
refrain from using the article, and thus 
avoid paying both the tax and the prime 
cost. In other words, it is a self-imposed 


tax, and for this reason there is much 





to be said in favor of retaining it in a 
moderate degree. 





The further reduction of the tax on 
beer, additional to that which was made 
by the House, is very questionable. It 
testifies merely to the political pull of 
the brewers in nearly all the large cit- 
ies of the Union. The lower tax will be 
so much money in their pockets. The 
consumer will not get any reduction in 
price by reason of the reduction of tax. 
A large number of stamp taxes are re- 
pealed by the Senate bill, including 
those on telegraph dispatches, express 
and freight receipts, promissory notes, 
bills of lading, and warehouse receipts. 
These are taxes where the annoyance 
and inconvenience overbalance the rev- 
enue they bring in. The same may be 
said of the stamp duties on proprietary 
medicines. All these ought to be swept 
away. We cannot see any good reason 
for retaining any part of them. The bill 
does retain the tax on medicines of 
which the formula is or purports to be 
a secret. It also retains the tax on per- 
fumery and cosmetics. These are the 
small crumbs of the War Revenue Bill. 
They ought to be thrown into the dust 
heap with the other scraps. De minimis 
non curat lex. ; 


A banquet of the American Protective 
Tariff League is announced for Febru- 
ary 16 at the Waldorf-Astoria, and cir- 
culars have been sent around asking 
for subscriptions at fifteen dollars each, 
There be banquets and banquets, some 
for general purposes and some for spe- 
cial purposes. The special purpose of 
this banquet, as we are informed, is to 
promote the reappointment of Wilbur 
F. Wakeman as Appraiser of the Port 
of New York at the expiration of his 
present term. Apart from any question 
of high tariff or low tariff, this is an ap- 
pointment not fit to be made. Mr. Wake- 
man entered the Appraiser’s office abso- 
lutely destitute of the kind of knowl- 
edge an appraiser ought to have, and 
his mental characteristics are such that 
all the knowledge he has gained since 
has been a damage to himself and to 
the Government and to the merchants 
of New York. He has kept the Custom- 
house in hot water by the most erratic 
and insensate rulings. He has been con- 
stantly at variance with Collector Bid- 
well, who is just as stanch a protec- 
tionist as himself, and who has been one 
of the very best Collectors the port of 
New York has ever had. Wakemau 
has acted upon the theory that importa- 
ticn is a crime. This is a mental kink 
in his head which his superior officers, 
including the Board of General Apprais- 
ers and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
have been trying in vain to straighten 
out, but the only thing they have been 
able to do is to force him to resign the 
position of Secretary of the Protective 
Tariff League while holding that of Ap- 
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praiser of Customs, which was rightly 
considered by Secretary Gage as a scan- 
dal. Columns of matter have been pub- 
lished in the newspapers about his friv- 
olous “hold-ups” and exasperating de- 
lays of goods belonging to honorable 
merchants who are members of this same 
Protective Tariff League that is now ask- 
ed to participate in a fifteen-dollar dinner 
to promote Wakeman’s reappointment. 


After a careful study of the question 
of superannuated employees in the civil 
service, a remarkably competent com- 
mittee of the Civil-Service Reform As- 
sociation, Richard Henry Dana, William 
Dudley Foulke, and Silas W. Burt. unan- 
imously recommends as the best remedy 
a life-insurance system on the deferred 
annuity plan, to which all employees 
must subscribe during the probation 
period. The policies are to be non-as- 
signable, if the plan is adopted, and se- 
cured by deposits by the insuring com- 
panies in Government control. Details 
of the plan are to be worked out by a 
special commission, but the proposition 
itself has distinct merits which from 
the start commend it to most favorable 
consideration. The objections to a na- 
tional system of civil pensions are too 
obvious to need restatement. The fright- 
ful abuses of the military pension list 
are arguments against it which cannot 
be talked away. A plan by which the 
office-holder who is to benefit by the an- 
nuity after retirement himself contrib- 
utes towards the annuity, necessarily 
engenders a better spirit, and one of 
economy and self-help, far different in 
its effect upon the beneficiary from that 
created by the knowledge that the Gov- 
ernment is to supply the pension. The 
committee’s report and its further elab- 
oration will render useless a stock ar- 
gument against the merit system, which, 
by the way, has at present as little foun- 
dation in fact as most of the other criti- 
cisms. This is the charge that the ser- 
vice is already full of superannuated 
men because of the merit system. But 
as the latter did not go into effect until 
1883, and the age of its appointees aver- 
aged less than thirty years, it is plain 
that any superannuated employees of 
to-day are chargeable to the spoils meth- 
od of appointments only. The commit- 
tee carefully went over all possible sys- 
tems of pensions on this side of the 
ocean and on the other, and it is not 
probable that its plan can be improved 
upon. The only argument against it 
which occurs to us is the possibility of 
its leading to a demand for increased 
pay on the part of office-holders to make 
up for the annual payments on policies. 


It is not true that the absent are al- 
ways wrong. The Chinese were absent on 
Sunday evening when Bishop Potter said 
that they had been foully treated by 
so-called Christians in China—travellers, 
traders, promoters, and money-getters. 
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and statesmen. “What we need to do 
first of all,” said the Bishop, “is to con- 
vert the people we send to the Chinese.” 
This was a centre shot, but there is 
another thing that be done 
quite as much, and that is, to abate the 
unconscionable demands made upon that 
poverty-stricken people for money in- 
demnity. As bearing on them there 
has been published by Johns Hop- 
kins University an abstract of an address 
delivered there by Mr. Alfred E. Hippis- 
ley, an Englishman who has 
many years in China, in the office of the 
Imperial Customs under Sir Robert Hart 
Mr. Hippisley 


needs to 


resided 


shows by figures, with 
long 
experience, that China cannot pay even 
the smallest of the sums demanded of 
her. She had the greatest difficulty in 
raising the money for the Japanese in- 
demnity in 1895. To do this she was 


which he has become familiar by 


nue up to the hilt. Her credit is not 
equal to borrowing the money, and even 
if she could float a new loan, she would 
inevitably make default of tae interest, 


points to seizure now, since the longer 
the foreign 
larger the demand for 
comes. 


occupation continues, thc 


indemnity be- 


As Oklahoma is pretty sure to become 
a State before long, the rest of the coun- 
try is interested in finding out what are 
the chief elements in its population. On 
the presumption that the Legislature 
fairly represents the people, it appears 
that all sections of the country have 
made contributions. The larger part of 
the members were not born, as might 
have been expected, in the neighboring 
States of Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Texas. There are five natives of 
Ohio and as many of Indiana; three of 
Illinois and two of Wisconsin; while 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and Maine are each represented 
by one member. Kentucky also has 
one; and of the other Southern States 
Arkansas has contributed three and Mis- 
souri one. The occupations of the thir- 
ty-nine members of the Legislature fur- 
nish another indication that lawyers, in 
whatever part of the country they find 
themselves, are likely to come to the 
front; there are ten of them in the Leg- 
islature of this agricultural Territory, 
against eight business men and seven 
farmers. The indications, in spite of 
the fluctuations of the Republican vote 
since 1894, are that the admission of 
Oklahoma will be a safe Administration 
measure. Six years ago the Republicans 
cast 42 per cent. of the votes; in 1896, 
when the Democrats and Populists com- 
bined against and defeated them, 48 


per cent.; but in 1898 they defeated the 
Democrats by a vote of 28,456 to 19,088, 
At the last election the 





or 60 per cent. 


He should have added soldiers, officers, | 


| of 4,728. 
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Republicans lost some of this ground, 
their vote amounting to 38,253, or 52 
per cent., a majority over the Democrats 
In the Territorial Legislature 


| they now hold twenty-one seats, a ma- 
' 
jority over all of three, the Fusionists 





having elected ten members, the Demo- 
crats seven, and the Populists one. 


It should not be 
death of Queen 
tablished churches of England and Scot 


overlooked that the 
Victoria gives the es 


land a new head. In England the mon- 


| arch’s supremacy in things ecclesiasti 


cal is exercised chiefly in the appoint 
ments to episcopal sees—one such va 
cancy exists at 
death of Dr. 
the Premier advises in 


present through the 
and, although 
such matters, 


the authority of the sovereign is by no 


Creighton 


means nominal. It is notorious, for in 


| stance, that Canon Liddon would have 


, |} become a bishop but for royal disfavor. 
obliged to mortgage her customs reve- | 


Within the Church of England there is 


: : | the congé d'élire. 
whereupon the Governments would fore- | 

: } ; government is likely to be accelerated 
close and seize the country. civerything | 





which resents this 
intrusion of the secular arm, and espe 


a growing section 


cially protests against the unreality of 
The agitation for self 


by the change in the person of the head. 
However correct may be the general be- 
lief that the new King has shaken off 
his earlier follies, there can be no doubt 
that his qualifications for any kind of 
control over the affairs of a religious or- 
ganization are not equal to those of the 
late Queen. It will, therefore, not be 
surprising if his accession contributes 
to the spread of disestablishment prin- 


ciples within the Church itself. 


That the French Ministry has not com- 
mitted itself blindly to the new Kultur- 
kampf, is shown by the publication, in 
two volumes, of elaborate statistics of 
the growth of the religious orders since 
1850, and of their present wealth. From 
this survey it appears that in 1850 their 
$10,000,- 
000, while to-day their ostensible proper- 
iy is at their 
wealth held in trust, or otherwise con- 
cealed from the authorities, is estimated 
(a hostile estimate, it should be said) 
to be three times as much. What public 
service do the 3,216 religious houses of 


properties were worth about 


least $220,000.000, and 


France perform? is the question that the 
Government with its Socialist allies will 
soon ask. To this it may be answered 
that three-quarters of the religious es- 
tablishments that 
many care for orphans or do other works 
of charity. But the feeling is general in 
France, and shared by many of the secu- 
lar clergy, that the orders are a charge 
on the State, and many of them hostile 
to republican institutions; and it is this 
feeling that is likely to prevail over ar- 
guments about the rights of private 
property, or the more sentimental con- 
siderations which the orders bring for- 
ward in their defence. 


maintain schools, 
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MORE TRUTH ABOUT THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


That Americans, both as individuals 
and as a Government, have been guilty 
of the vice of “presumptuous judgment” 
concerning the Philippines, few of them 
any longer deny. The facts are too 
patent. As accurate prediction is the 
sure and crowning proof of a scientific 
theory, so falsified prophecies are the 
haunting accompaniment of slovenly 
guess-work. And in this Philippine 
fiasco all the leading actors stand self- 
confessed as surprised blunderers or 
lying prophets. President McKinley 
has innocently admitted that he “never 
dreamed” that there would be a Phil- 
ippine insurrection against our rule. The 
ablest diplomat of the Paris Commis- 
sion—we mean, of course, the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid—thought the prospect of 
any native rising so “remote” as to be 
wholly negligible. Gen. Merritt flatly 
told our Peace Commissioners at Paris 
that there would be “no danger of con- 
flict” if the United States took the isl- 
ands. But why enlarge the list? All 
concerned are in the same boat. The 
event is so different from the anticipa- 
tion that it is impossible to defend our 
Philippine policy as far-sighted. Moles 
in charge of the affair would have look- 
ed beyond their own noses just about 
as far as we have done. The whole na- 
tion, from President down, stands con- 
victed in the eyes of the world of a 
“presumptuous judgment” concerning 
the Philippines. The problem before us 
was not what we thought it was; our 
attempted solution is now seen to be 
ludicrously inadequate. 

We are beginning to see the reasons 
for some of the honest mistakes we 
have made. One of them has been an 
inordinate trust in the “man who has 
been there.”’ Lord Palmerston’s old gibe 
on this subject should have warned us. 
As he sarcastically explained in the 
House of Commons, the “man who has 
been there,” knowing nothing of the 
language, history, habits, or real ideas 
of the natives, is usually loaded up with 
a mass of misinformation. How many 
of our officers in the Philippines speak 
Spanish? We are informed that only 
two of the entire number have ever so 
much as studied Tagal. Is it not evi- 
dent, then, that they must rely upon 
native interpreters and go-betweens? 
Granting that such persons are not sim- 
ply working and lying for the pay they 
get from Americans, how truthfully 
will they be apt to reflect the real sen- 
timents of their people in arms? How 
correct a notion of the spirit of Wash- 
ington’s army at Morristown, and of 
the residents in the interior, could Gen. 
Howe have got from renegade Ameri- 
cans in his pay in New York? 

Such queries are suggested with 
fresh foree by a reading of the latest 
important book on’the subject—‘The In- 











habitants of the Philippines’ (Scribners). 
Its author, Mr. Frederic H. Sawyer, is 
an English engineer who has lived four- 
teen years in the Philippines. He knew 
Spanish well when he went there, and 
later acquired a knowledge of the Tagal 
language. Not a skilled writer, he sets 
forth in a blunt way the results of his 
prolonged and extensive personal obser- 
vations. Let it be said at once that he 
is not an Anti-Imperialist. He thinks 
it eminently proper and desirable for 
the United States to seize and subdue 
the Philippines; only he insists that 
we have gone about the job in a bung- 
ling way. We have too readily taken 
the word of officers who have been only 
“a few weeks in Manila amongst syco- 
phantic Mestizo-Americanistas.” The 
really significant report of Messrs. Wil- 
cox and Sargent, U. S. N., who travelled 
through North Luzon and reported what 
they saw, our Government ignored. The 
result is, says this Imperialist, that 
American rule in the Philippines has 
“begun unfortunately.” It will ‘‘take a 
generation to efface’’ the hatred which 
the natives now feel for Americans. If 
some compromise be not reached, we 
shall need “a huge army to keep the 
natives down.” “Unless some arrange- 
ment is come to with the natives, there 
can be no lasting peace.” 

The whole drift of those portions of 
Mr. Sawyer’s book which deal with the 
American occupation is that we have 
been from the beginning misinformed 
and misled, and have gone on from 
one blunder to another. Our Paris Com- 
missioners had the wool pulled over 
their eyes. The President was badly 
served by both civilians and soldiers 
to whom he looked for information and 
guidance. The consequence is, says 
Mr. Sawyer, a “wretched war that com- 
menced Februavy, 1899, and is still pro- 
ceeding.” “In it the Americans do not 
seem to me to have displayed the re- 
sourcefulness and adaptability one 
would have expected from them.” The 
soldiers were “good fighting-men,” but 
in Manila their ‘daily scenes of drunk- 
enness and debauchery have filled the 
quiet natives with alarm and horror,” 
while the army has brought “in its train 
a flood of cosmopolitan harlotry.” Gen. 
Otis had no authority, and frittered 
away his time. Judge Taft “seems to 
have inherited the cheerful optimism” 
of his predecessors, reporting the insur- 
rection ‘‘ended” with a like blind disre- 
gard of the facts. 

The recent roseate report of the Phil- 
ippine Commission was dated Novem- 
ber 30, 1900. Secretary Root must have 
had it in his hands at least three weeks. 
Why did he withhold it from Congress? 
Did he want to get the Army Bill 
through first under fear of military dis- 
asters? Just after having got his 100,- 
000 men, does it not look a little strange 
to tell Congress that the time has come 
to set up a civil government, and to re- 





press “disturbances” by the local native 
police? We make no_ insinuations. 
We ask only for information. The 
thing looks queer. Then why 
should there be such a sudden de- 
mand for the passage of the Spoon- 
er resolution? That is said to fur- 
nish the authority for the kind of civil 
government now needed in the Philip- 
pines. But the very first sentence of the 
Spooner resolution reads: “When all 
insurrection against the United States 

shall have been completely sup- 
pressed, etc.”” Nobody maintains that 
this is yet the case. Secretary Root can- 
not, for otherwise his asking for an 
army of 100,000 men would have been 
under false pretences. Judge Taft can- 
not, for he deftly withdraws his famous 
prediction that all would be over within 
sixty days after the reélection of Mc- 
Kinley. He writes now to Mr. Root that 
when, in accordance with “your cable 
direction,” he predicted that the end 
would come in two months’ time, he did 
not think he should live to have to con- 
fess that the insurrection would last “for 
a somewhat longer period.” The rea- 
son he gives for this handsome with- 
drawal of his campaign prediction is 
that “two unfortunate reverses” of 
our troops made the insurgent leaders 
“more defiant and boastful.” These were 
the petty affairs at Siniloan and Marin- 
duque. In the first, twenty-four officers 
and men were killed; in the second, Capt. 
Shields and fifty-one men were captured, 
but afterwards released. Evidently 
these are mere pin-pricks in a war in 
which 60,000 men are engaged; yet Judge 
Taft alleges them as the sufficient ex- 
planation of the failure of his magnifi- 
cent prediction. Perhaps, however, this 
is only his way of saying that he is 
ashamed of having made it at all, “in 
reply to your cabled direction.” 

The most pointed questions in all this 
business relate to the friars. It is evi- 
dent that the Administration has got 
itself into an impasse in that matter. 
By article viii. of the Treaty of Paris 
we are bound to maintain the property 
rights of the religious orders. Judge Taft 
has looked into their titles, and found 
them perfect. The friars legally own, he 
reports, some 403,000 acres of land, exclu- 
sive of buildings, etc. The natural thing 
to do would be, of course, to reinstate 
the religious orders in possession of their 
property. This was, apparently, the first 
intention of the President. His Catho- 
lic agent in the Philippines, Archbishop 
Chapelle, in an interview with a Domini- 
can Provincial, printed in the Manila 
Progreso of January 14, 1900, said that 
the friars had been needlessly alarmed; 
that he came to the country with the 
best disposition towards them; and that, 
when they were restored to their par- 
ishes, they would be regarded as ‘““Amer- 
ican institutions and elements of order.”’ 

The Philippine Commission, however, 
after taking pains to arrive at the real 
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native opinion, discovers that the res- 
toration of the friars is simply impos- 
sible. Their legal right is complete; 
we are bound by treaty obligation to 
support it; yet the thing cannot be 
done. It would inflame the insurrec- 
tion into tenfold fury. What, then, is to 
be done? Buy the friars off, says Judge 
Taft. They will sell out at a “satis- 
factory price’’—he seems not to dare to 
say how large. He does say, though, 
that the United States, not the island 
revenues, will have to furnish the 
money. Here we are, then, face to face 
with a most ugly difficulty which our 
Paris Commissioners, d'un ceur léger, 
foisted upon us. The case has been 
forcibly put, in its awkward alternatives, 
by the Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon. He 
writes: 

“(1.) There is neither Constitutional nor 

legal provision by which we can molest these 
ancient titles, but a distinct prohibition of 
such interference except by making full 
compensation. Archbishop Chapelle is un- 
derstood to have named $20,000,000 as a price 
at which the several orders might be willing 
to commute their claims. (2.) Supposing the 
Constitutional and legal difficulties removed, 
under the novel doctrine that we have the 
right to rule these islands as an absolute 
despotism, there is not a leading politician 
of any party who would dare to lift a hand 
either to infringe these titles, or to indem- 
nify the Roman missionary orders with 
enormous cash endowments out of the Na- 
tional Treasury. (3.) Supposing Constitu- 
tional and legal and political difficulties all 
obviated, we have bound ourselves by treaty 
with the ancient tyrant of the islands that 
we will perpetuate the worst of its tyranny. 
Is there any way out from this trouble, 
either for ourselves, or for the islanders? 
I can see one way, and only one.”’ 
We suppose Dr. Bacon means withdraw- 
al from the islands. That, at any rate, 
is the “bountiful answer” which fits all 
Philippine questions. 


THE PROPOSED BANK TAX. 


Many outrages have been inflicted on 
the State of New York in the name of 
reform, and the proposal to equalize 
burdens by nearly doubling the taxes 
now borne by both national and State 
banks is one of the worst of them. It is 
a simple scheme of confiscation. Every 
one who knows anything about the sub- 
ject knows that the banks, as a whole, 
now pay much more than an equitable 
share of the tax on personal property. 
he amount of their capital and surplus 
is known, and it cannot be falsely re- 
ported or concealed. Government bonds 
are exempt from taxation; but the 
courts have contrived to hold that they 
are not exempt when they form part of 
the capital of the bank. As a matter of 
fact, the personal property of the banks 
of the State is assessed as fully as real 
estate, and in the city of New York it 
is assessed at a higher rate than real 
estate. The National Banking Act pro- 
vides that “the taxation shall net be at 
a greater rate than is made or assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens.” The 
Banking Law of the State of New 








York contains a like provision. Both 
are openly, persistently, and outrageous- 
ly violated. No individuals, except per- 
haps executors and women who are 
caught in the toils of the law, are as- 
sessed at anything like the rate which 
is imposed on banking capital, nor could 
they pay their taxes if they were. Prob- 
ably there are very few assessments of 
banking capital now made which are 
legal, and if the bill now before the Leg 
islature is enacted, there will be none. 
For this bill proposes to levy, in addi- 
tion to all the present local taxes, a tax 
of one per cent. on the capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits of every bank. 
Such a tax might be endured by a stock- 
holder who was rich, just as he might 
endure any other loss, but it spells ruin 
for many of the smaller banks, which 
have now all they can do to “make strap 
and buckle meet.” 

The State of Pennsylvania adjoins for 
hundreds of miles the State of New 
York, and commerce pays no attention 
to State lines. In the State of Pennsy!l- 
vania banks pay a tax of four-tenths of 
one per cent. In New York they pay 
three or four times as much, and it is 
easy to see that they have hard work 
to meet outside competitors when they 
are near the State line. Were a tax of 
one per cent. added to their present bur- 
dens, they could not meet this compe- 
tition. They would have to distribute 
their surplus, or give up their charters 
and become private banks, or go out of 
business altogether. Some banks are al- 
ready considering these alternatives. 
To a certain extent these conditions ex- 
ist in the city of New York. It would 
he inconvenient and expensive to trans- 
fer banking capital to New Jersey; but 
it might be less expensive than to at- 
tempt to use it in New York, if pres- 
ent burdens are to be increased. It 
would be undesirable to distribute to 
stockholders that part of banking cap- 
ital which is called surplus; but it might 
be less undesirable than to have it dis- 
sipated in paying taxes. It would be a 
hardship were incorporated banks com- 
pelled to transform themselves into pri- 
vate bankers; but it might be less of a 
misfortune than for them to withdraw 
from business. 

It is well known that, taking the towns 
and cities of the State, the banks pay 
from 25 to 75 per cent. of the total per- 
sonalty tax. In a city of medium size, 
near the Pennsylvania line, there are 
two banks which pay 43 per cent. of 
this tax. The women O@he city—some 
of them widows of railroad men killed 
in discharging their duties, who have 
been so foolish as to invest the insur- 
ance paid on their husbands’ lives in 
mortgages—pay 17 per cent. of this tax. 
The men of the city pay 15 per cent. of 
it. A proposal to increase the tax paid 
by widows of railroad engineers on 
mortgages held by them would not {m- 
press the public as equitable, It is quite 








as much so, however, as the proposed 
bank tax. One of the banks in the eits 
referred to pays taxes amounting to 5 
per cent. on its capital, and over 214 pei 
cent. on its capital and surplus Its 
present city, county, and Siate taxes 
amount to about 14% per cent. on capital 
and surplus; the proposed tax would 
increase this by two-third Were 
enacted, the two banks in that city would 
pay more than 60 per cent. of the whe 
tax on personal property 

The number of banks, nationa 
State, is small, and that of their stock 
holders not very large. Bankers, as a 
rule, have not made it a_ practice 
send money to Albany to promote 
to prevent legislation; their only re 
source is in appeals to reason and jus 
tice. On the other hand, attacks on the 
“money power,” open or covert, are sup 
posed to be very effective with the peopl: 
The farmers are told that they are t 
be exempted from all direct State taxa 
tion, and that the banks are to make 
up the deficiency A very large part of 
it would be made up in the city of 
New York The 62,000 voters of 
the State Grange are expected to be en 
thusiastic and unanimous in support 
this bill, and they far outnumbe 
stockholders of banks. Whether they ont 
number the independent voters, who 
change the political complexion of this 
State when their reason is appealed to 
and their sense of justice aroused 
another question. 

Whether expedient from a party point 
of view or not, such measures as this 
are economically pernicious. New Yor) 
is a great commercial and manufactur 
ing State, requiring the most copious 
banking facilities. It is hardly neces 


sary to say that enough hindrances to 


its industry and trade are already pt 
vided by Government To contract it 
banking facilities—for such in the long 
run must be the effect of overtaxation 

is simply killing the goose that la 

the golden eggs. The banks ask no f: 

vors, and it is safe to say that they will 
get none. But they do ask that, in view 
of the present outrageous inequalities 
and burdens of their taxation, whatever 
change is made shall be in the direction 
of justice, and not further away from it 
Doubtless they could get satisfactory 
treatment by paying for it; but their 


+} 
the 


proper course is to fight this bill in 
Legislature, and, if beaten there, to fight 
it in the courts. In doing so, they wil 
be contending for their own interests no 
more than for those of the whole com 


munity. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
ACT. 

A public document of more than usual 
interest is the report of the Commis 
sioner of Labor in response to the reso 
lution of the Senate, of January 23 
1990, directing that officlal to “investi 
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gate the effect upon labor, production, 
and wages of the International Copy- 
right Act, approved March 3, 1891, and 
report the results of his inquiries.” 
Such results as were obtainable are set 
out in a pamphlet of ninety-nine pages, 
of which the last eleven pages consist 
of a republication of the copyright laws 
in force. Of the remaining text, sev- 
enty-seven pages contain verbatim state- 
ments from publishers, leading print- 
ers, the American Copyright League, 
etc., giving opinions, pro and con, as 
to the value and effect of the act in 
question, and less than six pages addi- 
tional are devoted to an explanation of 
the methods used in making this in- 
quiry, with the Commissioner’s sum- 
ming up of such evidence as he has suc- 
ceeded in collecting. 

Tables are printed showing (a) the 
number of copyright entries, and amount 
of fees applied, from July 10, 1870, to 
December 31, 1900; (b) the number of 
entries of foreign and United States pro- 
ductions, respectively, and the fees for 
the same from July 1, 1895, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1900; and (c) the number of ar- 
ticles deposited at the Copyright Office 
during the last three fiscal years. In 
this last table the articles are arranged 
by classes, but no distinction has been 
made between productions of foreign 
authorship and works by native authors, 
so that it is difficult to see how any de- 
ductions can rightly be made from these 
tables as to the effect of the law upon 
the number of entries made or articles 
deposited. It is assumed that one ef- 
fect of the law has been greatly to in- 
crease the number of copyright entries, 
because “the year 1890 (that immediate- 
ly preceding the passage of the act) 
shows an increase of but 1,813 entries 
over the number for 1889, while the 
year 1891 shows an increase over 1890 
of 6,119 entries, although the act did 
not become operative until July 1 of 
that year.” A careful examination, 
however, of the table of entries and 
fees, from 1870 down, shows such no- 
ticeable fluctuations that it is doubtful 
if such an assumption can safely be 
made, Unfortunately, no exact figures 
are available for the foreign and Unit- 
ed States entries, respectively, up to 
July 1, 1897, but for the three calendar 
years following the entries are: 1898, 
foreign, 7,779, United States, 69,095; 
1899, foreign, 8,122, United States, 78,- 
370; 1900, foreign, 8,478, United States, 
89,489, while the increase in the entries, 
foreign and United States, respectively, 
for the last two years was: 1899, for- 
eign, 343, United States, 9,275; 1900, for- 
eign, 356, United States, 11,119, show- 
ing that, of the yearly increase, the for- 
eign entries made a very small propor- 
tion. It is probable that, of the total 
increase from 1890 to 1891, a larger per- 
centage was due to entries for foreign 
productions, but, even so, it was prob- 
ably a small proportion of the total in- 








crease of 6,119; and up to 1900, inclu- 
sive, the highest number of entries for 
the productions of foreign authors, etc., 
in any one year since the act went into 
force, July 1, 1891, was only 8,478. 

The Commissioner explains that, on its 
becoming apparent that detailed statis- 
tical information of the character con- 
templated by the resolution could not be 
secured, an endeavor was made to obtain 
expressions of opinion from the class of 
people whose conclusions would be of 
most value—publishers, printers, and the 
official members of printing unions and 
allied trades-unions—by addressing to 
them a series of seven questions designed 
to bring out the views of the persons and 
establishments to whom they were sub- 
mitted, regarding the general results of 
the law as affecting labor and produc- 
tion. Altogether, seventy responses were 
received, of which fifty-five are set down 
as regarding the law and its results more 
or less favorably, while fifteen consider 
it detrimental. 

Commissioner Wright points out that 
the clause requiring the manufacture in 
the United States of copyright works, the 
feature of the law directly affecting 
“labor, production, and wages,” was 
adopted at the instance of the typo- 
graphical unions; but although promi- 
nent members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in several principal 
cities were personally interviewed, and 
requested to submit facts and their own 
views regarding the beneficial or detri- 
mental effects of the act, only oral state- 
ments could be obtained from some of 
them to the effect “that, in their opin- 
ion, the law has been of no real benefit 
to printers or allied craftsmen; that the 
‘manufacturing clause’ of the law, re- 
quiring copyrighted works of foreign au- 
thors to be printed from type set, or from 
plates made from type set in the United 
States, is violated to a considerable ex- 
tent by the fraudulent importation from 
Europe of stereotype plates, which are 
used for the printing of such works in 
the United States; and that the effect of 
the law is to confine the labor of produc- 
tion of each copyrighted work to the 
employees of the single establishment to 
whom the monopoly of publication is 
secured under the law, whereas, were it 
not for the law, the works of many for- 
eign authors would be published by sev- 
eral different establishments, thus giv- 
ing employment to a largely increased 
number of operatives.” The Commis- 
sioner adds that effort was made to se- 
cure definite statements giving instances 
of violation of the “manufacturing 
clause,” but none could be obtained, and 
no expression of views beyond oral ones, 
such as quoted, could be secured. 

It is to be presumed that the state- 
ment that, were it not for the existing 
law, the works of many foreign authors 
would be published by several different 
establishments, thus giving employment 
to a largely increased number of opera- 











tives, is made in remembrance of the 
old times of literary piracy, when there 
was a possibility of free scrambling for 
the works of popular foreign authors; 
but the document under consideration 
contains evidence from most competent 
sources that the competition this very 
scramble induced led to cheap work, and 
consequently narrowed the compensation 
earned by printers as compared with that 
obtained through the higher quality of 
book production under the protection of 
the copyright law. 

The questions sent out were as fol- 
lows: (1.) Has the international copy- 
right law been detrimental or beneficial 
to (a) publishers or book manufacturers; 
(b} compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, 
and employees generally; (c) American 
authors; (d) foreign authors; (e) the 
book-purchasing public? (2.) In what re- 
spects has the law been detrimental or 
beneficial to each of the above-mention- 
ed classes? (3.) Has the effect of the 
law been to increase or to reduce the 
selling price of books? About how much 
per cent.* (4.) Was “‘piracy,” as practised 
prior to the enactment of the internation- 
al copyright law, beneficial or injurious 
to printers or publishers? (5.) Do Amer- 
ican and European publishers exchange 
stereotype plates, or are European plates 
used to any extent in the production of 
books in America® (6.) What is your 
general opinion as to the operation and 
effect of the international copyright law? 
(7.) In what respects do you think the 
law in question should be amended or 
changed? 

The responses to these questions in- 
dicate, according to the summary, that 
a large majority of the establishments 
interviewed heartily favor the law, be- 
lieving it to be highly beneficial in its 
general operation and effect, although 
some of them criticise certain of its fea- 
tures, and express their views as to 
amendments of the law that are deemed 
desirable. On the other hand, “a com- 
paratively small but highly respecta- 
ble number” of establishments are said 
to be “utterly opposed to the law,” be- 
lieving it to be pernicious in practice 
and wrong in principle. 

Whether favorable or adverse to the 
law, the individuals or firms represent- 
ed favor certain changes in the copy- 
right laws now in force, the principal 
alterations proposed being summarized 
as follows: 

“(1.) It is believed by many publishers 
that the ‘manufacturing clause,’ requiring 
the manufacture wholly within the United 
States of copyrighted books, photographs, 
chromos, or lithographs, whether the work 
of residents or non-residents, should be ab- 
rogated, 

“(2.) That the requirement of publication 
of copyright works in the United States not 
later than the date of their publication in 
any other country (which has the effect of 
requiring simultaneous publication on both 
sides of the Atlantic of the works of Eng- 
lish fand American] authors) should be 
changed so as to allow a reasonable time to 
elapse between publication abroad and at 


home. 
“(3.) That the term of existence of copy- 
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right should be extended beyond the limited 
period now granted. 

“*(4.) That the publication in the United 
States of unauthorized translations of copy- 
righted books of foreigners other than Eng- 
lish should be prohibited.” 

This last proposition would seem to 
be adequately met by the provision in 
the present law, Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 4952, as amended by the act of 
March 3, 1891, reading as follows: “And 
authors or their assigns shall have ex- 
clusive right to dramatize or translate 
any of their works for which copyright 
shall have been obtained under the laws 
of the United States.” What is desired, 
apparently, is that, in the case of books 
in foreign languages not now copy- 
righted in the United States by reason 
of the type-setting stipulation, the au- 
thor or assignee should be allowed to 
secure copyright on an authorized Eng- 
lish translation, to the exclusion of any 
unauthorized translation into English. 

Thanks are due to Commissioner 
Wright for having elicited and brought 
together the very interesting and valua- 
ble opinions on this important subject, 
printed in his report, and we hope in a 
subsequent article to present a collated 
summary of them. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

To get some kind of continuity of 
method and ideal into our polymor- 
phous system of education is certainly 
an urgent necessity. Consequently, Pres- 
ident Low’s recent effort to bring Co- 
lumbia into closer touch with the pub- 
lic-schoo] system by permitting the sub- 
stitution of an extra quantum of math- 
ematics in lieu of the usual Latin re- 
quirement for admission—though by no 
means a new attempt to fill up the gap 
that exists between the two earlier 
stages of our system—deserves serious 
attention. His recommendation will 
certainly be cited and appealed to as a 
precedent by lesser colleges and uni- 
versities; and in many a Western facul- 
ty Columbia and Cornell will be held 
up as bright examples of modern ten- 
dencies in education at the East. 

The want of continuity between our 
elementary and our higher education 
which this recommendation of Presi- 
dent Low’s seeks to supply, is the result 
of the peculiar growth of our education- 
al system. The public school and the 
college were primarily designed to meet 
quite different social and intellectual 
conditions. The original ideal of the 
one was the perfect citizen; of the 
other, the well-trained minister of the 
gospel, and incidentally the perfect gen- 
tleman. The one is modern, and a part 
of that political creed which was kept 
so bright during the last century, but is 
getting somewhat tarnished now, viz., 
All men are politically equal. The other 
is medieval, and is based upon the in- 
tellectual division of men into lay and 
cleric. The one has always retained its 
democratic features; the other has not 








yet got rid of the earmark of its aristo- 
cratic origin. 

In its earlier history the academy, 
not the public school, was the dominant 
influence in our elementary education, 
and the elementary and higher ideals 
did not so loudly clash. But, as the 
influence of the academy has grown 
weaker, the strength and pervasiveness 
of the public school have grown greater, 
until now the latter is become the domi- 
nant factor, and we have before us the 
problem of articulating the public school 
with the college. It is no easy task. 
Western universities (most of them are 
really colleges), growing up under local 
conditions and holding chiefly utilita- 
rian or scientific ideals before them, 
have not been vexed by the problem, 
but our stronger Eastern universities 
and colleges have it still to work out. 
While these institutions have met the 
modern demand for scientific training, 
they have also sought to retain their 
ideals of culture, and most of them 
have succeeded in the effort. The 
modern public school, being nearer to 
the popular heart, has sacrificed ideals 
of culture to those of science, so that 
while the ordinary public schools can 
send up to the college or university stu- 
dents prepared to continue their edu- 
cation along scientific lines, most of 
them are unable to furnish the neces- 
sary propedeutic for culture. Hence a 
lack of continuity between the two. 

President Low’s idea of a solution is 
simply and frankly to follow Western 
experience: to unify the two along the 
line of the physical sciences and utilita- 
rian aims, a line of least resistance, and 
let the culture go. This is merely a 
robbing of Peter to pay Paul. Peter’s 
fate need not give the public much anx- 
iety, as it is hardly likely that Presi- 
dent Low’s recommendation will be fol- 
lowed by the stronger universities and 
colleges of the East, and Western uni- 
versities are already beginning to learn 
that there must be something in edu- 
cation besides science, if it is to be at 
all adequate to modern needs. But his 
proposal calls sharply to our attention 
the need of an elementary discipline of 
culture which, while being modern in 
content, scientific in method, catholic in 
ideal, practical in effect, shall also be 
such an elementary discipline as will 
naturally and easily adjust itself to the 
higher discipline of culture imparted in 
our universities and colleges. 

English is the only subject which can 





fulfil these conditions; but English is | 
unfortunately a discipline whose value 
is not yet clearly recognized by the pub- | 


lic, either lay or academic. 


If, in cast- | 


ing about for such a connecting link, | 
our attention is directed to our own lan- | 
guage and literature, we sadly shake | 


our heads, for we see clearly that our 
present methods of studying English do 
not yield us what we want, and we nat- 
urally conclude that the subject itself is 
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not broad enough or serious enough to 
supply the place of elementary classics. 
Nor is it, as now taught: its principles 
are dogmatic, not scientific; its rules 
are arbitrary, not empiric; its judg- 
ments are emotional, not rational; its 
teachers are many of them untrained 
and incompetent; and its educational 
machinery is not yet developed. 

We are strengthened in our conclu 
sion as to the inadequacy of English as 
an elementary discipline of culture by 
the opinions of the last generation of 
literary critics, who were sadly con 
vinced of our literature’s lack of “high 
seriousness.” We have not yet found 
out that these somewhat pretentious ar- 
raignments were made by men who were 
quite ignorant of English—men whose 
notions of literature and language were 
These 
imposing judgments still weigh upon 


those of the sixteenth century. 


us; they are so soberly positive, so spe 
ciously disinterested, so calmly classic, 
that we can hardly believe them wrong. 
So we treat the question as a settled 
one. We go on teaching our language 
according to antiquated and unscien 
tific methods hopelessly at variance 
with modern thinking, and revamping 
Renaissance judgments of our litera 
ture hopelessly at variance with the 
simple facts of its life and history. Thus, 
when we are forced to the conclusion 
that our classical machinery of elemen- 
tary culture is inadequate to modern 
intellectual life and to our modern edu- 
eational conditions, we think that we 
must abandon culture, at least elemen- 
tary culture, altogether, and devote the 
earlier years of training to a prepara- 
tion for the pursuit of 
Small wonder if those of us who can- 


sclence, 


not ignore the value of culture are thus 
compelled to oppose the development of 
science as the only means of retaining 
what culture there is in our educational 
system. 


THE NEW KING'S DIFFICULTIES. 

First among the difficulties which the 
new King of England has to confront 
may be considered those that are per 
sonal. “Woe to the man who comes 
after the 
Double woe to the King who comes after 
the Queen-—such a Queen as Victoria. 


King!” says the proverb. 


The passing of her immemorial dignity 
and prestige would make the role of any 
successor a painful one, by sheer con- 
trast, at first. As for the character and 
aptitudes of the King, it would be idle 
to deny that the “fatal shadows” of his 
reputation as Prince of Wales walk by 
him still. 
turning for historic comfort to the ex- 
ample of Henry V., whose youth had 
“faulty and irregular,” but 
who became a moral and puissant mon- 
arch Harry of Monmouth, however, 
reached the throne and “turned away 
his former self” at the age of twenty- 


Everybody is, of 


course, 


wandered 
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six. It is a different matter becoming 
King at sixty. 

At the same time, it is only fair to 
say that, in his princely function, as 
distinct from his private life, King Ed- 
ward VII. has been entirely correct. He 
has won high praise in this regard even 
from English radicals. Frederic Harri- 
son and Mr. Morley, for example, have 
spoken of his wholly proper and praise- 
worthy conception and discharge of his 
public duties. What they meant was 
that he bore himself as the heir appar- 
ent should in a Constitutional mon- 
archy. He had, or expressed, no politi- 
cal opinions. As between parties he 
knew no choice. He never attempted 
to influence legislation by Parliament. 
As a smiling Prince, he officiated at end- 
less public ceremonials and festival oc- 
casions without once making a slip in 
speech or bearing. One feels like mak- 
ing an exception of his effusive greet- 
ing of Cecil Rhodes in public when that 
raider came to England to stand trial. 
If the royal sympathies were wholly 
personal in that matter, they might bet- 
ter have been kept for private manifes- 
tation. But when all is said, there can 
be no question that the new King will 
enter upon his reign perfectly instruct- 
ed in the rights and duties of an Eng- 
lish sovereign. 

His more serious difficulties will be 
found, not in the King, but in the king- 
dom. Great Britain turned the century 
distinctly under a cloud. Her imme- 
diate embarrassments are considerable, 
but it is the future to which her lead- 
ing statesmen and industrial authori- 
ties look with an apprehension which 
they do not conceal. They dread lest 
the conditions which carried England 
to the pitch of prosperity and greatness 
in the nineteenth century have so chang- 
ed and are changing that a decline must 
set in. When men so diverse as Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery, and 
financial and commercial organs of opin- 
ion of all shades, publicly warn English- 
men that their trade has passed its peri- 
helion, and that rivals are more and 
more oustripping them in the race for 
industrial supremacy, it is not strange 
that nervousness and even pessimism 
mark the attitude of England confront- 
ing the new century. 

In how sharp contrast all this is with 
the early and middle years of Victoria’s 
reign, a glance backward is enough to 
show. English manufactures and com- 
merce had had two mighty forward im- 
pulses during the past hundred years. 
The first came at the close of the Na- 
poleonic wars. The Continent was pros- 
trate, and unravaged England pressed 
rapidly to the front. Later came the 
still more remarkable expansion of com- 
merce when England had the luck, or 
foresight, alone among the nations, to 
embrace free trade. Every wave of the 
sea rolled wealth ,upon her. Her mer- 
chants and manufacturers made Liver- 





pool and London the centre to which the 
trade and finance of the whole world 
gravitated. And the fiscal policy of free- 
dom was but a part of the great Liberal 
movement which bore English life and 
government forward upon its swelling 
tide. Mr. Gladstone wrote in 1887, in 
review of the half-century marked by 
the Queen’s Jubilee, that the period had 
been “in the main a process of setting 
free the individual man.” That date, 
1887, may hereafter come to be regard- 
ed as England’s grand climacteric. Since 
then have come the murmurs about the 
weary Titan, and the foreboding voices 
have swollen to the chorus which has 
been sounding in our ears of late. 

Still, the progress of nations has al- 
ways been characterized by checks and 
fresh starts, and in all such matters we 
must heed the poet’s injunction to 


‘*___remember how the course of Time will swerve, 
Crook, and turn upon itself in many a backward- 
streaming curve.”’ 


England’s resources are yet vast and 
her power and pride unbroken. It is not 
actual change and loss so much as the 
fear of them by which thoughtful Eng- 
lishmen are troubled. We are simply 
pointing out that it is King Edward’s 
misfortune to come to the throne in an 
atmosphere of vague despondency, rather 
than in that air of buoyant hope which 
went so well with the fresh young life 
of the Queen of 1837. Future reality 
may give the lie to present apprehen- 
sions. Wielding his mother’s sceptre, 
the King may prove as great a friend 
and promoter of peace as she was, 
though it is hard to see how he can 
make good her dynastic authority and 
influence with so many of the reign- 
ing houses of Europe. Difficulties, many 
and grave, undoubtedly confront King 
Edward and the statesmen councillors 
who must guide the destinies of Great 
Britain; but to the manly spirit, to 
prescient statecraft, difficulties are but 
the measure of effort, and may become 
the measure of triumph. 








A FEW FRENCH SPEECH SOUNDS. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE, January 12, 1901. 


It was my good fortune, last month, tak- 
ing flight from the wear and tear of the 
winter examinations, to pay our big sister 
Columbia a brief visit. You remember that 
she welcomed us, the public, with open 
arms, to hear Monsieur Coquelin address the 
university on the subject of “Art and the 
Comedian.” 

I had come, it must be confessed, not for 
the purpose of soaring on the wings of the 
imagination into the realms of art, but 
largely for the very unimaginative object 
of listening to the speaker’s pronunciation. 
Everybody pronounces, after a fashion, and 
everything is grist to the phonetic mill. So 
the eagerness to analyze ‘any old” pro- 
nunclation, begging the famous actor’s par- 
don, rises higher and higher, and has al- 
ready flooded the fleld of philology. As Gil- 
dersleeve said, if my memory serves me 
correctly, in his address before the Philo- 
logical Congress at Philadelphia on “‘Occul- 








tations and Mutilations of Philology” (in 
the words of his paraphrase)—but in his 
own inimitable way, with just that touch 
of genial irony that adds zest—one may 
as a last resource always arouse the flag- 
ging interest of the modern philologist by 
introducing the subject of phonetics. 

It is a difficult task to describe an un- 
fami'iar speech sound so as to convey a cor- 
rect impression to the ear of the reader 
not versed in phonetic lore. Let one state 
at length its formation by the speech or- 
gans, compare it with familiar sounds, and 
finally enumerate the constituent elements 
of the complex sound wave—and the last 
may be done to a very limited extent—all 
these expedients will probably fail to pro- 
duce the correct effect on his auditory 
nerve. Still more crudely, one may ap- 
propriate the terminology of the fine arts. 
Indeed, the French symbolists assure us 
that sound has color. It is interesting to 
think of the possibilities along this line; 
for instance, the comparatively low rate of 
ether vibration which we call red might 
correspond to the slower atmospheric vibra- 
tions, and in the same manner the blue, 
on the opposite side of the spectrum, to 
the more rapid sound waves, let us say 
German wu and i respectively. I fear, how- 
ever, that it will be necessary to agree 
upon an arbitrary convention, for some 
of our sound colorists tell us that.i is red, 
others that it is blue. So striking a dis- 
agreement of doctors is likely to prevent. 
advance along this line. 


The words of Monsieur Coquelin’s title, 
“L’Art et le Comédien,” were spoken dis- 
tinctly, with a characteristically French 
prolongation of the vowel in art, followed by 
a gentle choking sound which serves the 
Parisian as an r. It seemed as though for 
a space and a half of time the voice, like 
a bird, hovered in mid air before swooping 
swiftly down. The hover, you will under- 
stand, is the vowel, and the swoop the 
rapid succession of sounds that followed. 
With what pleasure the ear clings to those 
none too frequent long vowels of modern 
French! Let the grammarian say anathema, 
and prove to us by citations from this and 
that authority that they should be no 
longer than our English short vowels; they 
who take sufficient interest in French ac- 
cent, in the popular use of the term, to 
read thus far, either have already heard, or, 
barring accidents, will some time hear, on 
the soil of northern France, that same 
trumpet tone of the lengthened vowel. You 
know what a Yankee drawl is; it represents 
deliberation, sound judgment, stubbornness; 
it is a shibboleth to some, but music in the 
ears of one New England bred. It is this 
frequent drawl, as I have heard it in the 
rural districts of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, that comes closest to the occasional 
long vowel of French, and indicates per- 
haps the strain of Dutch blood found in 
Celtic veins, that strange intermixture of 
fire and water which constitutes the French- 
man. 


The r which was heard in Monsieur Co- 
quelin’s discourse was neither the Eng- 
lish nor yet the Italian sound, once used 
exclusively in France, but one which 
is known as uvular, velar, guttural, 
grasseyée, or, in plain English, fat, but 
for which none of these terms is ade- 
quate. Uvular r comes nearest to hitting 
it, but there is a trilled and an untrilled 
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variety, which this denomination does not 
distinguish. I was unable to decide, from 
where I sat, which of these was employed 
by the speaker, but presume the former. 
The uvular character is common to both. 
The term grasseyée was originally applied 
to the trill, and later transferred to the 
smooth liquid. The former is spoken in 
most French cities; both are general over 
large parts of Germany. The latter resem- 
bles, in its lack of trill, our initial r, as in 
rose; it would not be badly described as a 
smooth or untrilled uvular r. As one of my 
students remarked, it sounds a little like a 
w, as in wed, for instance. It adds to 
speech a liquid richness that familiarity 
renders pleasing, attractive even. 

The Association Phonétique has an inter- 
esting way of indicating this delicious sound: 
take a capital r, R; invert it, y; now hold 
this before a mirror and copy. One may 
imagine what deep roots the phonetic fad 
has sent down into the minds of its devo- 
tees to survive this sort of thing. Is it, 
then, surprising that the fiery darts of Pro- 
fessor Peck have not yet quite consumed 
them? Yet with four distinct r’s claim- 
ing recognition, not including the four 
voiceless varieties of these, is it strange 
that the ordinary right-side-up, left-side- 
left letters were found insufficient for the 
emergency? It was meet that the odder 
symbols should be assigned to the younger 
members of the phonetic alphabet. 

In France the uvular r is of recent origin. 
To be sure, in the sixteenth century there 
was in Paris a popular attempt to get rid 
of the strenuous trill, and for a time it 
was reduced to a sort of z sound. The 
Parisians said pése and mése for pére and 
mére, but the rest of the nation was against 
them, and so they ultimately abandoned it 
save in a few words; chaire, for instance, 
became chaise in its popular signification, 
and remained so. Again, in the eighteenth 
century the firm lingual trill became in 
Paris a more gentle uvular trill; however, 
some say that the dainty précieuses of King 
Louis’s time were instrumental in this 
change. Be this as it may, in the nine- 
teenth century this fluttering sound, like 
a gurgling brook, runs into a smoothly 
flowing stream, unbroken by a ripple. But, 
just as the French poet and dramatist, par- 
ticularly the former, are still fettered by 
the bonds of tradition, so the conscien- 
tious actor still strives to perpetuate a 
more conservative pronunciation and hence 
to employ the lingual r. Therefore, I fully 
expected to hear the latter from the lips 
of Monsieur Coquelin—that is, in French 
stage parlance, to hear him vibrate. 

Legouvé fils illustrates the value set up- 
on this vibration, in his “L’Art de la Lec- 
ture,” by the following anecdote. A famous 
actor once described to him the strange 
way in which he had gotten rid of his fat 
r. He was young and talented, and was 
seeking at one and the same time two ends 
which, although equally desirable, were 
equally difficult of attainment, namely, the 
tongue-trilled r and the hand of a young 
girl of whom he waspassionately enamoured. 
Six months of labor had brought him no 
greater success in one case than in the 
other. ‘“L’r s'obstinait a rester dans la 
gorge, et la demoiselle a rester demoiselle.” 
At last one fine day, or rather evening, after 
beseeching her and uttering tender vows 
for an hour, he touches her hard heart; the 
damsel says yes! Wild with joy, he leaps 








down the stairway four stairs at a stride, 
and, on passing the janitor’s room, hurls 
at him sonorously, triumphantly: ‘Cordon, 
s'il vous plait!""—when, what is his sur- 
prise to hear the r in cordon sound with as 
pure a vibration as that of the Italian r. 
Seized with sudden fear (for belike it is 
but a happy chance), he repeats, with the 
Same success. There can be no doubt about 
it. The trilled r is his! And home he 
goes, repeating all along the way, for he 
was in mortal terror of losing his recent 
accguisition, ‘“‘Cordon, s'il vous plaft' Cor- 
don, s’il vous plait!’ Suddenly another 
significant event! At the turn of a street 
there comes forth from the sewer and runs 
right under his feet an enormous rat! Ha, 
a rat! another r! He adds this to the first 
and intermingles them. He shouts them 
out together. ‘‘Un rat! Cordon! Cordon! 
Un gros rat! Cordon! un gros rat! un gros 
rat!” ‘Et les r roulent et la rue en reten- 
tit!’ And he goes home victorious. He 
has conquered two rebels, love and vibra- 
tion. 

I do not doubt that Monsieur Coquelin 
vibrates on the stage, but it is evident that 
his natural r is now that of Paris, and that 
all his dramatic training has not been able 
to eradicate it. One does not expect, even 
in the natural speech of the man or woman 
trained for the French stage, the provincial- 
isms of pronunciation which are found at 
times in conférenciers and critiques of the 
highest repute, such as Brunetiére and Lar- 
roumet; and yet the city dialect has in this 
one respect, at any rate, stamped itself un- 
mistakably upon Monsieur Coquelin. The 
educated Londoner rarely escapes all traces 
of Cockney taint, blissfully ignorant though 
he be thereof; his day has frequently a tinge 
of die, and his boat of bout. No more may 
the Parisian unpremeditatedly voice the sun- 
ny trill and thrill of the Italian r and of the 
fields of France. Why should we expect him 
to? No man can escape altogether the in- 
fluence of his environment, even of his pho- 
netic environment; indeed, the latter is a 
product of the former, so that not only does 
the speech of those around us model ours, 
but still more subtly do those influences 
which have gradually guided speech sounds 
towards a more or less stable goal, strive 
constantly to hold their own, in so far as 
they have attained this goal. Thus, the con- 
ditions found in a great city are extreme; 
they establish special laws of sound develop- 
ment. A world city is a law unto itself 
along all lines, intellectual and emotional, 
phonetic and kinetic. 

Thanks to the moutonnier character of the 
French, the phonetic influence of Paris is 
greater than that of London; so, while one 
may easily offend a Londoner by intimating 
that his pronunciation betrays his origin, one 
flatters a Frenchman by attributing to him 
a Parisian accent. Nevertheless, ‘Paris is 
not France,”’ and while there is, even within 
the city, a strong conservatism which still 
employs the cultured speech of other days, 
in some provincial cities, especially along the 
Loire—in Orléans, in Tours, in Blois, ancient 
homes of royalty—this is still more general. 

They who teach this pronunciation, be 
they to the manner born or no, are con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of exagger- 
ating distinctions. Time and again they 
find it necessary to insist that a, ai, e, eu, o 
have at least two clearly defined sounds 
in French; thus, la and pas, gai and mai, 
nez and mets, neuf and peu, rose and mort. 
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In order to impress this fact, and to make 
the contrast more perceptible to the un 
trained ear, they magnify it For the 
¢ of féte, there is perhaps substituted a 
more open sound, approaching the a in 
German Adae. The unphonetic reader wil! 
readily observe a difference, if he can suc- 
ceed in getting the two together in their 
native purity. The same danger lurks in 
the o of hotte and hét As for the two 
close sounds, ¢ and 6, as in lé and tét 
they are rarely acquired by an American 
adult, and are utterly impossible to most 
of us; certainly there is little danger of 
our making them too close, unless we push 
them to the point of lie and tout. This 
is precisely what is done by a good friend 
of mine, who has spent some years in close 
intimacy with French boys in Paris, and, af 
ter all, it is a closer approximation than 
one usually hears There is a tendency 
also, to separate too widely the @ and 4, 
and thus patte and pdle are converted into 
Pat and Paul, approximately. One actual-. 
ly hears something very much like this 
in certain parts of France; but, on the oth- 
er hand, the distinction between the two 
is entirely lost with many Parisians, and a 
compromise sound, much lik® our a in pert, 
is substituted for both 

Monsieur Coquelin's speech avoided such 
extremes, however; his vowels were clear 
ly but not pedantically differentiated. For 
this very reason, it is a pleasant and a 
helpful thing for the teacher or student 
of French to listen, either here or outre 
mer, to the speech of those who represent 
the traditions of the French stage, and 
therefore the best traditions of the lan- 
guage; it is certainly more likely to im- 
prove the “French accent” than _ indis- 
criminate association with the natives. It 
is difficult to maintain intact that which 
has been acquired in language, even in one’s 
vernacular. Several years spent abroad 
sometimes affect quite unconsciously but 
profoundly the pronunciation; I recall 
the case of an Italian residence’ of 
ten odd years producing this effect 
Even one or two years’ foreign study 
is sufficient to cause subtle phonetic modi- 
fications which are none the less apprecia- 
ble and persistent. We who have gone 
mad on speech sounds are therefore glad 
of the opportunity, while awaiting pa 
tiently or otherwise a larger one, to hear 
a pure French, fresh from the soil, such 
as is afforded us by the advent of a great 


French actor. EpwIn B. Davis. 


ON THE MAKING OF A_ NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
LONDON, December 20, 1900 

Rumor has reached England of a move- 
ment to establish a National Gallery in the 
United States. How much truth is in it, I 
cannot easily find out at this distance, but 
I hope there is some foundation in fact, 
so many are the possibilities presented by 
such a scheme. A National Gallery, started 
at this late date, could profit by the errors 
and follies of a century of almost universal 
national-gallery mismanagement 

In one sense America is as well provided 
as many European countries. For if Ger 
many has the collections of Berlin, Dresden, 
and Munich; if Edinburgh and Dublin, no 
less than London, possess their nationally 
supported art institutions; if Florence and 
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Venice have totally eclipsed Rome; if every | —the British Government has been too 
provincial town in France makes an attempt, | ready to accept any and everything offered, 
and often a very interesting attempt, to set | on any terms, and praise the generosity of 
up a Louvre and a Luxembourg on its own | the donor. The Tate Gallery—the mistaken 
account—and England is trying to do the | investment of an otherwise successful 
same thing—so, of course, can America boast | sugar-maker—is one result of this policy; 
of its numerous museums and academies in | the pictures at South Kensington—many, 
the capitals and large towns of many dif- | however, governmental blunders—are an- 
ferent States. But the nation is still with- | other. Even at Hertford House, it is to 
out the great National Gallery which sure- | be regretted that no chance of selection 
ly it is old enough and rich enough and | was left. Many real treasures have been 
ambitious enough to support. Nor is it too | gained, but the nation is also saddled with 
late to get together a collection that woula | much that would be better hidden in cel- 
be, as a whole, more perfect than even the | lars or stored in attics, instead of proudly 
most famous in Europe. displayed. Indeed, the British Government 

Let me explain what I mean. In certain | js, at last, waking up to the fact that, 
respects, naturally, a collection made now | pleasant as it is to receive, it is not always 
could not approach many begun with | wise. 
far greater advantage. It could never rival 
the Prado’s series of Velasquez, the Titians 
and Tintorettos of Venice, the Rembrandts 
of Amsterdam, the Turners of London, the 
Rubenses of the Louvre, to take the most 
familiar instances. But, on the other hand, 
there is no reason why it should not aim 
at the more complete representation of all 
countries and schools for which the Lon- 
don National Gallery is noted, especially if 
the absurd prejudices responsible for such 
unfortunate and unpardonable gaps in Lon- 
don were carefully discouraged. 

This may seem a foolish excess of opti- 
mism. But consider a moment the origin and 
the early development of the principal na- 
tional galleries. It is not possible to go in- 
to detail, but it may be stated broadly that, 
in the greater number, the nucleus has been 
formed by royal, papal, or ducal collections. 
Even in Paris, where the First Republic 
gave the Louvre to the people, the walls 
of the royal palace of the lLuxem- 
bourg had to be. stripped to insure 
something more than an empty value to the 
gift. Perhaps London is the chief exception, 
for when the National Gallery was founded 
in 1824, the royal palaces handed over 
none of their treasures to the country, nor 
were any of the castles and mansions 
throughout England drawn upon. Anger- 
stein received £60,000 for his pictures, the 
foundation of the national collection, and 
the Gallery since then has served as a fa- 
vorite loophole of escape from the Bank- 


ruptcy Court for lordly families--the most 
notorious case being the purchase by the to be had for the asking, or the stealing— 


Government of the Ansidei Madonna from | ®@Y® in China. It is brought into the mar- 
the Duke of Marlborough for £70,000. As ket rarely, and then it has its value. But, 
given years, I do not see why the perfect 
collection, for which the world has long 
waited, should not be got together in 
America—especially if our other warning 
be taken from European experience and 
policy. 






















































An American National Gallery might be 
started free from encumbrances. There 
would be no Presidential collection to form 
the nucleus. Warned by the example of 
Europe, the directors would begin their 
work by making an absolute rule that all 
conditional gifts should be refused. They 
would reserve the right to select and re- 
ject. Then one object would be to secure 
the masterpiece at any price, and to in- 
clude the work of only so many second and 
third-rate men as would insure the neces- 
sary historical sequence. They would 
prize bare rooms above walls crowded 
with repetitions of primitive cock-eyed 
Madonnas, and the cabinets jammed with 
tedious Flemish revels and Dutch trivialities 
that turn most of the European galleries 
into a weariness to the flesh, instead of 
the joy they ought to be. The pleasure 
of the art-lovers would be considered 
equally with that of the historian, and such 
discretion would be exercised thati the 
scientific critic within the American gal- 
lery would find his occupation gone. 1 
admit that all this suggests the coming of 
the millennium in museum management. 
But it would not be as impossible as it 
sounds, provided we should have the pa- 
tience to foster the very slow growth of our 
national collection, and the sense to em- 
ploy a competent director. Balancing the 
advantage of beginning with free hands 
would be the disadvantage of beginning 
so late that the masterpiece is no longer 


a rule, the notable bequests have come 
from private patrons. The drawback to the 
older royal collections is that, though the 
kings and popes and grand dukes who made 
them were the most discriminating con- 
noisseurs who ever lived, yet, at the same 
time, they accumulated, in one way or an- At the head of South Kensington we 
other, a great deal of rubbish, and this rub. | have seen a Major-General who knew no- 
bish, as well as the masterpieces, is to be | thing of active service—had probably never 
seen in almost every gallery in Europe. And | known his regiment since the days when, a 
so with the private bequests, like the Ver- | lieutenant, I believe, he was given a berth at 
non and many others in London, at first | South Kensington, where, leading his clerks, 
apt to be eagerly accepted without reserva- | he gradually rose in the army ranks as he 
tions. Is it necessary to point out the | was promoted to higher and higher artistic 
miles of commonplace, only made respect- | and scientific offices. He has been succeed- 
able by age, through which, everywhere, one | ed by a Royal Engineer, an eminent scien- 
must wade before coming to the work of the | tist, and, therefore, presumab.y well equip- 
master? ped to guard the art interests of the 

Less fault of this kind is to be found with | Museum. We have seen the methods of an- 
the London National Gallery than any | other South Kensington official, an Art Ref- 
other, though it also suffers from well- | eree, exposed to severe comment and search- 
meant legacies heavily burdened by con- | ing examination, while a reproach often 
ditions. In its unwillingness to spend | brought against the institution is that all 
money on pictures—except in noble charity ' its good positions seem to be regarded as, 














more or less, entailed in certain families. 
We see to-day, in charge of the National 
Gallery, a painter who is also Director of the 
Tate Gallery and President of the Royal 
Academy, in which capacity he is expected 
to produce a few pictures a year, and he 
would indeed be an unlimited genius if, un- 
der the circumstances, he fulfilled any one of 
his duties more than fairly well. He has 
for a keeper a man who is an estimable per- 
son, no doubt, but whose special qualifica- 
tions, I fancy, could not be explained even 
by Mr. Balfour, to whom, through a curious- 
ly complicated business and fami:y connec- 
tion, it is rumored he owes his appointment. 
The British Museum has not been spared 
somewhat similar gossip, for it has been 
whispered, upon whose authority I cannot 
say, that if a certain man made it what it 
is, the family have had their reward. In 
command of the Irish Gallery is an amia- 
ble art critic, whose chief recommendation, 
apparently, was his entire colorlessness and 
respectable mediocrity. 

I have heard the suggestion of an Amer- 
ican National Gallery ridiculed, but I do 
not see why the scheme is not desirable 
and possible both, if a high standard be 
accepted from the start, and directors and 
officials found who would maintain it. 
There are, however, certain things that 
must be done. To begin with, the National 
Gallery should be in Washington. The cap- 
ital of the United States, and not of any 
one State, is the place for it, because of 
many obvious reasons; one of the strongest 
being that a National Museum is already 
in existence there. Then, it would not be 
practical to encourage art nationally with- 
out the appointment of a Minister of the 
Fine Arts, though he might, as in France, 
be connected with Education. It would be 
necessary to draw up very stringent and 
strong rules on the same lines as those 
observed all over Europe. The first is, that 
the work of no living artist should be 
hung in the gallery; not until at least ten 
years after an artist’s death should his 
claims be even considered. The gallery 
should be international, and not for the 
sole benefit of American artists, who, if 
it is to be of real excellence, must 
be content with the same proportion of 
space granted to the artists of any other 
nation. Unless such elementary laws were 
made and strictly adhered to, there would 
be no use in thinking about the matter. 
As to the Director, it is only necessary to 
say that he should be of upright character, 
wide experience, and universal artistic 
knowledge. He should be assisted, of course, 
by a Committee of Selection composed of 
artists, connoisseurs, and museum-keepers 
—not, as in England, a directorate of lords, 
bankers, and brokers. Unless some such 
course is carried out, the gallery would 
prove the prey of every scheming artist who 
could not sell his pictures. It would be- 
come a scandal, like the Chantrey Bequest, 
to which decrepit Academicians look as a 
haven of refuge for their otherwise unsal- 
able work. The Chantrey Bequest, as ad- 
ministered by the Royal Academy, is the 
greatest artistic scandal in England. 

In. order to prevent such a deplorable 
state of affairs, the same course should 
be followed as in France, A supplementary 
gallery, modelled on the Luxembourg, should 
be started for living artists, and, to avoid 
the corruption that has made the Chantrey 


collection a laughing-stock, a uniform price } 
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should be paid for works purchased. This 
is the French plan. The price barely com- 
pensates the artist, but he regards it as an 
honor to be represented in the national 
collection of living artists. If he is big 
enough, if his work is of enough importance, 
he may, at times, stipulate that it 
eventually go to the Louvre. But 
not the wisest policy. Other work, bought 
by the state, instead of being promoted to 
the Louvre, is sent at once to provincial 
museums, and may never get even to the 
Luxembourg. The American Luxembourg, 
again like the French, should not be con- 
fined to national artists, but 
open to the artists of the world. Matters 
are so delightfully ordered in France that 
the two Paris Salons, more or less subsi- 
dized by the nation, are 
ported affairs, and it is almost 
from them that pictures are bought for 
the Luxembourg, though for the Louvre 
they are purchased wherever they can be 
found. 

The National Gallery should also include, 
as in France, sculpture, engraving, medals, 
and a certain amount of architecture and 
decoration. In a word, it should be repre- 
sentative of the Fine and Applied Arts. 
But, to insure good results, there must be 
no confusion between a museum for the 
exhibition of the work of living artists 
and a gallery for the exhibition of the work 
of deceased masters. If the former only 
were contemplated, it would not be worth 
attempting, for it would lead to endless 
jobbery. With modifications, the French 
system could be carried out perfectly. We 
have no Salons, but we have exhibitions in 
at least New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago; and there is no reason 
why, for a Luxembourg, the Government 
should not buy pictures from these different 
shows, if the money were granted by Con- 
gress. But I repeat again, if pictures by 
living artists are purchased, they must go 
into a National Modern Gallery—a Luxem- 
bourg. If, on the other hand, the larger 
scheme be adopted, in the great National 
Gallery—the American Louvre—the work 
of living men must be ignored altogether. 
It seems to me that such a National Gal- 
lery is more to be desired than a Luxem- 
bourg, for, at the present moment, the 
American artist, both at home and abroad, 
is getting as much encouragement as the 


should be 


state-sup- 


solely 


artist of any other nationality—as, fre- 
quently, it is only right that he should. 
N. N. 


Correspondence. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN THE TERRITO- 
RIES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: History is said to be 
teaching by example. From an historical 
point of view, it bas long been settled 
that, in legislating for Territories, Congress 
is not restrained by the limitations of the 
Constitution. The organic acts that have 
created Territorial governments show that 
the men who made the Constitution did 
not construe it as extending beyond the 
confines of the States. The Ordinance 
adopted by the first Congress that sat un- 
der the Constitution, prohibiting slavery in 
the Northwest Territory, was void if, in 


philosophy 


shall 
this is | 








The Nation. 


legislating for a Territory, Congress is sub- 


ject to the prohibitions that apply to the 
States. Mr. Lincoln conceded, in the de- 
bates with Douglas and in his first inau- 


gural, that Congress had no power to abol- 
ish slavery in a State. He did maintain, on 
the authority of many precedents, that Con- 
had a Territory. If 


it did possess such a right, it 


gress such a right in 
must be in- 
herent in its absolute sovereignty over the 
domain. If 
Territory, it 
first 
cluding James Madison, who had sat in 
framed the 
was 


the Constitution goes into a 


must go as a whole. In the 


were sixteen members, in- 
the 


Constitution 


Congress 
Convention that 
The 
George Washington signed it. 
the the 
over contiguous 
filling up by 
States. Every 


Ordinance passed unanimously; 


The security 
against abuse of power was that 
that 


from the 


it was territory was 
immigration 


had 


white 
Congressman 


constitu- 


ents in the Territories. No express power 
was given to Congress to interfere with 
the African slave trade “so far as States 
now existing permitted,’’ before the year 
1808. Yet the act of 1798 for organizing the 


Mississippi Territory prohibited the 
portation of slaves from foreign ports un- 
der the penalty of a fine and the freedom 
of the slaves. How 
such authority in Mississippi 


on the theory of absolute sovereignty? This 


im- 


could Congress exer 


cise except 


decorous. 


| that the fear is justified. 


regulation acted like a protective tarilf 
against Africa and in favor of the home | 
market. If the Constitution was in force 


in Mississippi, the act was void. The Con- 
stitution protected the African slave trade 
with the States until 1808. 

The act for the government of Louisiana 
(1803) was drafted by Thomas Jefferson and 
his Secretary of State, James Madison. It 
was reported to Congress by John Randolph 
of Roanoke. These statesmen called them- 
selves strict constructionists as to all legis- 
lation for the States. They evidently thought 
that Congress in a Territory had plenary 
power ‘“‘to bind and loose.”’ 
the President with the 
of the Spanish Kings. 


despotic authority 
When Charles 
down a more imperial power. The ordinance 
provided, (1) that no should be im- 
ported from any place outside of the United 
States; (2) no could be brought 
the Territory, from any State, that had been 
imported since 1798; (3) it prohibited slaves 
being brought into the Territory except by 
a citizen of the United States removing 
there for actual settlement, and being at the 
time the bona-fide owner of the slave. An 
unnaturalized Irishman could not remove 
with his slaves from Virginia to Louisiana; 
nor could slaves be brought there for sale. 
The penalty for violating the law was a fine 
and the freedom of the slaves. If this legis- 
lation was valid—and it was never ques- 
tioned—it was because the will of Congress 
was the supreme law of Louisiana. 


slave 


slave into 


The Constitution guarantees to each State 

not to the Territorics—a republican form of 
government. Wherever the 
goes, republican government goes with it 
The government that Jefferson gave to the 
Creoles was no more republican than what 
we have given to the Filipinos. But Jeffer- 
son's regimen prepared Louisiana to become 
a State. The Philippines grafted on the Union 
would be the Gorgon’s the shield 
of Minerva.—Respectfully, 

Jno. 8. Mossy. 


San FRANcisco, January 12, 1901, 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Epitor OF THE NATION: 
The 


leads 


To TH! 


Sir: present situation at Stanford 
unwillingly, to 
through 


columns, to the younger instructors and as- 


University me, very 


address a word of warning your 


sistants at other American universities. It 


is probable that, during the next few weeks, 
several of them will be 


places of the expelled and resigning Stanford 


invited to take the 


professors. I would urge upon them not to 
be in too great a hurry to accept the invi 
tation—not to do so until they have taken 


inform themselves concerning the 
the present 


their 


pains to 


causes of and feel per 
that 
Stanford. I do 
troversy, and I 
there may be 
I wish only to point out 
of the 
the 


together with the withdrawal of some of the 


crisis, 
suaded in 
justified in supporting Mrs 


consciences they are 
not wish to prejudge the con 
am ready to grant that 
other side.” 
the 


“an- 
that 
two depart 


dismissal heads of 


ments and resignation of two others 
younger men, constitute strong prima-facie 
grounds, at present, for suspecting that aca- 
demic liberty is really in danger. Until 
fear is the acceptance of a Stan 


ford 


this 
removed, 


position is in the highest degree 


It cannot be necessary for me to 


characterize the action, should it appear 


It may be said (1) that, by going to teach 


there a man does not necessarily take 
| and (2) that it is a pity that the work of 


| evident 


The bill invested | 


| can happen to American university life 


the | the removal of a few score of students from 


Fifth retired to a monastery, he did not lay | 





But (1} 
at any rate possible, that 
Mrs. Stanford has acted tyrannically, it is 
that best 
Stanford administration to a higher concep- 
tion of a university the 


the students should be interrupted. 
supposing, what I 


the way to educate the 


is by refusal of 
scholars outside to have anything to do with 
such an institution. And (2) it 
that it is Mrs 
taken the initiative ir 


should be 
observed has 
the 


lismissal of Pro- 


Stanford who 
interrupting 


studies of the place, by the 
1 


fessor Howard in the midst of the college 


year, and that there are worse things that 


than 


one Californian Institution to another. 

I repeat, however, that the evidence is not 
yet accessible by which we professors at the 
Eastern universities can fairly judge of the 
Stanford. My present purpose 
is simply to advise men who are tempted by 


situation at 


offers of appointment to give a thought to 
the larger aspects of the case, and to be 
quite sure that they know what they are 
about. W. J. ASHLEY. 


CamMBRIDGE, Mass., January 20, 1v01, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 


Sir: The exact nature of what ts going on 
at Palo Alto be judged brief 
telegrams at a distance. In particular, all 


cannot from 
will wait, at 
before they 
taken sides against 


who know President Jordan 


least, for his own statement, 
will believe that he has 
freedom 


truth 


academic of speech. Possibiy the 


never be widely 


will 


most of u 


precise known, 


just as are still at a loss as to 


similar and recent troubles in Providence, 


4 
Chicago, etc. One moral, however, we need 
not wait to draw 
It is that 


of the 


said civil graduates 


engineers, 
costly technical schools, are actually 
over, and have cer- 
than 
locomotives. The 
difference is largely due to a wise organic 


paid leas, the country 


tainly a far more precarious tenure, 


the mechanics who drive 


90 
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union in the one body and utter lack of it in 
the other. A causeless discharge, a cruel 
cut in wages, a grievous insult, cannot be- 
fall an engine-driver without precipitating 
war with the whole body. They are strong 
enough to protect all their worthy mem- 
bers. Discharge a civil engineer for any 
reason, and the public announcement only 
occasions a hundred applications for the va- 
cant place. 

College teachers are in quite as helpless 
condition. If Professor Ross has really been 
summarily dismissed at midwinter, for 
daring to express a temperate opinion as to 
the economic and moral value of Chinese 
labor, he certainly cannot appeal to any body 
of his peers for protection. While we claim 
to be the best-educated and worst-paid of 
all professional classes, such a lack of or- 
ganization is a lasting disgrace. 

The capitalists who control the railroads 
express, with apparent cordiality, their ap- 
proval of the “Brotherhoods.’”’ Surely the 
trustees of colleges and universities would 
not oppose an organized effort to increase 
the independence and self-respect of their 
employees. Such a union should, perhaps, not 
actually include executive officers, for the 
obvious reason that those persons are nec- 
essarily in closer confidential relations as 
to many matters with the Board of Trus- 
tees than with their instructors. But their 
real personal sympathies are, in nearly all 
cases, with the class from which they have 
sprung, to which, indeed, in many cases they 
actually still belong. 

It must be remembered that even the 
much criticised power of the ‘walking dele- 
gate”’ is not always, in itself, too great for 
an individual, or a smal] deliberative coun- 
cil, to hold. The Chicago riots found a much 
greater power lodged in the hands of a sin- 
gle fearless citizen named Grover Cleve- 
land, and it was wielded for the public 
safety. 

If all collegiate and university instruc- 
tors were now organized for mutual im- 
provement and protection, if the largest dis- 
cretionary powers were lodged in the hands 
of five such men as—let us say—Woodrow 
Wilson, J. L. Laughlin, Bernadotte Perrin, 
W. P. Trent, and Ephraim Emerton, the 
events at Palo Alto would be immediately 
investigated by them. If the general cause 
of academic freedom really is bound up in 
the case, such measures as a unanimous 
resignation of the faculty, a general seces- 
sion of the student-body, would be largely 
within the control of men who could be 
trusted to use them with fearless discretion. 

Least of all men should we need to be re- 
minded that the events of the past have 4 
habit of recurring, with disastrous results to 
the dunces who have forgotten the ‘‘review 
lesson.”’ An old Géttingen student will be 
allowed to recall the tyrannical discharge of 
the famous seven professors, and to rejoice 
that it caused a general hegira of students, 
and crippled the university for decades. He 
is blind indeed who does not see that the 
day is at hand, if not already come, when 
there may occur in America, here and there, 
attempts by wealthy founders or boards of 
trustees to silence real freedom of academic 
investigation and discussion on certain eco- 
nomic questions. In such cases the persecu- 
tion of one is the concern of each. All stud- 
ies should converge upon the moulding of 
fearless, open-minded, truth-loving men and 
citizens. No man tan be a real master in 
science, literature, or history who does not 





keep this larger duty always in view. A 
time-serving coward cannot inculcate valor. 
The rights of every man or body of men rest 
ultimately, in large part, on the fact that he 
or it will fight for them, if need be. Since 
isolation, poverty, and many other causes 
tend to make us timid and weak, we should 
find strength and courage in union. 

Perhaps such a union should at first be ef- 
fected in each centre of learning, while the 
problem of larger affiliation is left to the 
future. For instance, what we ought now 
to desire is a frank statement from the Stan- 
ford faculty as a whole.. Indeed, courage- 
ous united action by that body would right 
the injustice—if such it is—in a day. But, 
at any rate, thoughtful men will agree that 
a crisis like that in Hanover in 1837 would 
find us far less prepared, whether locally or 
nationally, than were or are to-day the teach- 
ers and students of imperialistic Germany. 

Wm. C. LAWTON. 


FARM-BURNING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: We all admit that war is sometimes 
inevitable and that it is “hell.’’ But, with- 
out being “Quakers,” we may wish to put 
some limits to hell-fire. Tilly and Wallen- 
stein no doubt regarded their atrocities as 
mournful necessities of war. Louis XIV. re- 
garded the ravaging of the Palatinate, and 
Marlborough regarded the ravaging of Ba- 
varia, as a mournful necessity of war. Prob- 
ably the soldiers of the allied armies who are 
ransacking, ravishing, and looting in China 
view their own proceedings in the same light. 
Lord Clyde (Sir Colin Campbell), in the 
war with the Sepoy mutineers, forbade his 
soldiers to burn a village in which one of 
his men had been killed, saying that it could 
lead to nothing but exasperation. He was 
not a man wanting in military vigor. To 
nothing but exasperation is farm-burning 
likely to lead in the case of such people as 
De Wet. The country is being laid desolate 
and the people are being reduced to despera- 
tion. The subjoined passages from the letter 
of a soldier serving in South Africa will 
probably suffice to put an end to prevarica- 
tion about the farm-burning, and to prove 
that it is not confined to farms in which 
the white flag has been misused, or which 
are being used for the purpose of defence. 

Equiry. 


“From that on during the rest of the trek, 
which lasted four days, our progress was like 
the old-time forays in the Highlands of Scot- 
land two centuries ago. The country is very 
like Seotland, and we moved on from valley to 
valley ‘lifting’ cattle and sheep, burning, 
looting, and turning out the women and chil- 
dren to sit and cry beside the ruins of their 
once beautiful farmsteads. It was the first 
touch of Kitchener’s iron hand. And we 
were the knuckles. It was a terrible thing 
to see, and I don't know that I want to see 
another trip of the sort, but we could not help 
approving the policy, though it rather re- 
volted most of us to be the instruments. I am 
glad to say the artillery were exempt from it. 
During the days that followed, it was our duty 
to go into action on the hills and cover with 
our guns the troops who did the burning. We 
did not get anything like a fair share of the 
loot, but I don’t think my men objected to 
that. We burned a track about six miles wide 
through these fertle valleys, and completely 
destroyed the village of Witpoort and the town 
of Dulstroon. The column left a trail of fire 
and smoke behind it that could be seen at Bel- 
fast. Some of the houses that were too solid- 





ly built to burn were blown up. Away off 
on a flank you would see a huge toadstool of 
dust, rocks, and rafters rise solemnly into the 
air and then subside in a heap of débris. Ten 
seconds afterwards a tremendous roar, like 
the report of a cow gun, would rend the air, 
and the dust would blow slowly away. Many 
of the houses were surrounded by beautiful gar- 
dens abloom with roses, lilies, and hollyhocks, 
and embowered in fruit trees. As we sat by the 
guns, we would see a troop of mounted men 
streaming off towards a farm. With my glass- 
es I could see the women and children bundled 
out, their bedding thrown through the windows 
after them. The soldiers would carry it out 
of reach of the flames, and the next moment 
smoke would commence curling up from the 
windews and doors—at first a faint blue mist, 
then becoming denser until it rolled in clouds. 
The cavalry would ride rapidly away, and the 
poor women and children, utterly confounded 
by the sudden visitation, would remain stana- 
ing in the yard or garden watching their home 
disappear in fire and smoke.”’ 

“The column marched into Witpoort, a pret- 
ty little village surrounded by hills. The guns 
were placed on the hills and trained on the 
place, and the cavalry and mounted infantry 
rode into it and looted and burned every house 
and shop, except one belonging to a British 
subject. The flour mill was blown up. We sat 
on the hills and watched the scene. When the 
mounted troops rode back, they looked like 
a gang of dissolute peddlers. Their saddles were 
hung like Christmas trees with shawls, clocks, 
mar.dolins, teakettles, lamps—every sort of im- 
aginable art:cle—besides chickens, ducks, geese, 
sucking pigs, vegetables, and agricultural prod- 
ucts galore. All we gunners got was the mer- 
ry ha-ha, and such unconsidered trifles as the 
bloated cavalry chose to donate to us.’’ 





LOWLAND AND HIGHLAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In reading your criticism of Lang's 
‘Prince Charles Edward’ in the Nation of 
the 10th inst., I was surprised to notice a 
reproduction of the very common mistake 
that Scotchman and Highlander are synony- 
mous terms. ‘‘Every Scottish lad,” it is 
said, “grows up in an atmosphere of hero- 
worship for the Highlanders who charged at 
Prestonpans, at Falkirk, and at Culloden.”’ 
The Lowland Scotch, who form more than 
three-fourths of the nation, differ widely 
from the Highlanders in origin, in language, 
in traditions. Every Scottish lad of Low- 
land origin who has read history knows 
what his race suffered from the later mem- 
bers of the Stuart family. It is well known 
that Prince Charles’s grandfather, then Duke 
of York, used to sit in the Council] Chamber 
in Edinburgh while the Covenanters were 
put to the torture, and kept his seat after the 
other members of the Council had left the 
room unable to bear the sight of so much 
agony. The great bulk of the Scottish peo- 
ple are Presbyterian, and they know the 
frightful struggle their ancestors had with 
the Stuarts to preserve their religion. The 
idea that they entertained any fond regard 
for the memory of the race is a myth 
which could find shelter only in such heads 
as Andrew Lang’s, a man who glories in be- 
ing called a mythologist, and who has de- 
voted most of his attention to folk-lore 
and fairy stories. It is well known in 
Scotland that he never loses an opportuni- 
ty to throw mud at King William, the Duke 
of Marlborough, and the Whig party gener- 
ally. Had it not been for the successful 
exertions of the Whigs to expel the Stuarts 
from the throne, Britain would have been 
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another Spain to-day, with Lang for Poet 
Laureate. a kk WH 
Orrawa, CANADA, January 14, 1901 





[We must ask our correspondent to 
believe that we are quite familiar with 
the ethnological difference between 
Lowlanders and Highlanders! If we 
were so inclined, we might make a tech- 
nical stand on a sentence in Lord Rose- 
bery’s ‘Napoleon’ (Harper’s ed., p. 
244): “The Scots are still Jacobites 
at heart.” The adjective which we used 
was “Scottish.” But what we really 
meant was that the youth of Scotland 
to-day, whether Highland or Lowland 
by origin and quite apart from political 
views, have an admiration, amounting 
to hero-worship, for the splendid cour- 
age shown by the clans during the For- 
ty-five. We leave aside personal knowl- 
edge of national opinion, which might 
be challenged, and point to the influence 
of Lowland novelists, from Sir Walter 
to Louis Stevenson. They have sur- 
rounded the last Stuart rising with an 
atmosphere of romance. Like “J. G. 
W.,” we feel no great fondness for di- 
vine right nor for the coercive methods 
which the Stuarts applied to religion— 
but then the Highlanders were not en- 
lightened Whigs. They were men who 
grasped the ideal of loyalty and gave 
their lives for it. Matthew Arnold loved 
Oxford because it had been the “home 
of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and 
unpopular names, and impossible loyal- 
ties.” There are still those who hold 
that the legitimate sovereign of Great 
Britain is Maria Teresa, a Bavarian 
Princess, descended from Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, youngest daughter 
of Charles I. But this archeological fact 
should prevent few Lowlanders from 
recognizing the gallantry of the clans 
more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago. To doubt that, seems to us no less 
impossible than it would be to recover 
the cattle which the Highlanders used 
to “lift’ from their more industrious 
and intelligent, though far less pic- 
turesque, neighbors of the Lowlands. 
As for the present feeling, a kilted regi- 
ment awakens enthusiasm, whether its 
recruits come from Cromarty, Lanark, 
or London. Scotland has many heroic 
memories; but no country, however di- 
vided in the past, can afford, after a 
lasting and harmonious union has been 
secured, to throw away a glorious epi- 
sode like the Forty-five. The Duke of 
Cumberland may have had his uses in 
the creation, but, from what we know 
of modern Scottish sentiment, we very 
much doubt whether the Edinburgh 
school-boy would erect him on a ped- 
estal to the exclusion of Lochiel. Euro- 
peans see the same thing, for does not 
Francois Coppée say of Charles Ed- 
ward: 


“L’Beosse ne peut pas te fuzer, elle t'aime” 


, 


Scotland reveres the heroism of the 
Covenanters. It is our conviction that 








she also reveres the valor of the clans. 
—Ep. Nartion.] 


COACHING INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBAT- 
ERS. 


To Tun EpIror or THE NATION: 


Sir: If the occasional criticism that ap- 
pears in your columns on the matter of in- 
tercollegiate debates may be taken as evi- 
dence, there is considerable dissatisfaction 
with present methods, and a not unreason- 
able doubt as to the utility of the debates 
themselves. The latter question I do not 
wish to discuss, but I should like to raise 
one question concerning the methods now 
followed in preparation for the debates. 

From time to time an unverified rumor has 
found its way into print, to the effect that 
members of the faculties of some institutions 
represented in the debates afford a good deal 
of assistance to the contestants. On the 
other hand, it is said that this practice does 
not obtain in all the institutions represent- 
ed. Evidently, some kinds of aid may with 
perfect propriety be given. No one, for ex- 
ample, will be likely to object to bibliog- 
raphies, however elaborate, that enable the 
contestants to proceed without delay to the 
study of the question. But systematic 
coaching on the question by _ specialists, 
whether members of college faculties or not, 
seems to some persons to afford opportunity 
for abuses not easy to detect, and to give an 
unfair advantage to one side or the other. 

I am not at this moment concerned to ex- 
press any opinion on the moral aspects of 
the question, as to what aid is permissible 
and what is not. I desire, rather, to call 
forth, if possible, an authoritative state- 
ment as to the actual practice of the insti- 
tutions represented in intercollegiate de- 
bates. There will be abundant opportunity 
for moral disquisition by specialists in ethics 
after the actual facts are before us. 

Respectfully yours, INQUIRER. 


January 22, 1901. 


THE SIDGWICK MEMORIAL 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In speaking of the proposed memorial 
to the late Prof. Henry Sdgwick, in your is- 
sue of January 17, you mention his interest 
in the cause of the education of women as 
a chief reason why American students 
should subscribe to the memorial fund. 
There are other reasons, also, which are cal- 
culated to appeal even to those who never 
enjoyed the privilege of meeting him in his 
Cambridge home. Many students of philos- 
ophy, of ethics, and of economic science owe 
a debt of gratitude for Professor Sidgwick’'s 
published writings. But, beyond this, it is 
pleasant, now that he is gone, to remember 
how deeply he was interested in American 
affairs, how warmly he welcomed the era 
of good feeling between his country and our 
own, how quick and hearty were his greet- 
ings to scholars from the United States, and 
how generous his endeavors to aid them in 
securing the opportunities and facilities 
needed for their work. In these things, in- 
deed, Professor Sidgwick was not singular 
among the English scholars of the time; but 
because of his winning character and per- 
sonal charm, he was fitted, as few others, not 
only to make the visitor from across the sea 
at home in the older Cambridge, but also to 
help to knit the bonds of understanding and 





good will which, in the end, must prove the 
most potent of alliances between our kin 
dred peoples. 

This work Professor Sidgwick continued 
to do almost to the day of his untimely 
death; and because of it his memory should 
be honored beyond the circles of those who 
knew him personally, or who took a technical 
interest in his researches 

A. C. ARMSTRONG 


Westeyvan Universiry, Mippoierows, Cons 
January 22. iol 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY 

To THE EpItoR oF THE NATION 

Sir: I beg to draw the attention of “L 
N. D.” (see the Nation of December 20 
1900, p. 489) to a book, published two years 
ago, viz., ‘The Wonderful Century: Its Suc 
cesses and its Failures,” by Alfred Russel 
Wallace (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), in 
which the celebrated English naturalist 
treats in part 1, “Successes,” in fifteen 
chapters, (1) Modes of Travelling, (2) La- 
bor-Saving Machinery, (3) The Conveyance 
of Thought, (4) Fire and Light, (5) New 
Applications of Light: Photography, (6) New 
Applications of Light: Spectrum Analysis, 
(7) Theoretical Discoveries in Physics, (%) 
Minor App‘ications of Physical Principles, 
(9) The Importance of Dust: A Source of 
Beauty and Essential to Life, (10) A Few 
of the Great Problems of Chemistry, (11) 
Astronomy and Cosmic Theories, (12) Geol- 
ogy: The Glacial Epoch, and the Antiquity 
of Man, (13) Evolution and Natural Sele: 
tion, (14) Popular Discoveries in Physiology, 
(15) Estimate of Achievements: The Nine- 
teenth as Compared with Earlier Centuries 

This will perhaps partly satisfy the re- 
quirements of your correspondent from 
Louisville, Ky. A. B. MEYER 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, January 4, 1001 


PROFESSOR HOLLAND'S ‘ELEMENTS OF 
JURISPRUDENCE.’ 
To THE EpitoR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: In your issue of December 6 the 
reviewer of Prof. T. E. Holland's ‘Elements 
of Jurisprudence’ complains that the Table 
of Cases has been left out of the ninth edi- 
tion. Will you allow me to explain that 
this was an accidental omission, not di 
covered until after publication? Now, how 
ever, the “Table of Cases, English, Scotch 
and American,” thus unfortunately omitted 
has been bound in all copies of the book 
in stock, and I shall, as a matter of course, 
supply the missing pages gratuitously to 
any bookseller or other person who has 
purchased the work. Thanking you in an- 
ticipation for allowing me to make this 
statement, I am, yours obediently, 

HENRY FRrowbr 


Oxrornp University Press, 
91 AND U3 Firtn Avenur, New Yor 


Notes. 


The Oxford University Press American 
Branch has arranged with the Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet to issue a ‘Teachers’ Commentary 
on the New Testament’ in ten volumes, be- 
ginning with Matthew on February 1, at a 
moderate price. 

A new edition, revised, of Professor Be- 
mis's ‘Municipal Monopolies’ is in the press 
of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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Prof. William MacDonald of Bowdoin, who 
has been called to the chair of history va- 
cated at Brown University by Professor 
Jameson, has enlarged and thoroughly re- 
vised Johnston’s ‘History of the United 
States for Schools,’ and it will shortly be 
published by Henry Holt & Co. 

The fifty-third issue of ‘Who's Who,’ for 
1901 (London: A. & C. Black; New York: 
Macmillan), exhibits the incorporation of 
that old stand-by, ‘Men and Women of the 
Time,’ which has fairly been run off the 
track by its more nimble and handy com- 
petitor. Consequently we may turn to this 
indispensable work as confidently for Mc- 
Kinley and Crispi as for Chamberlain or 
Morley. There is still a place left, however, 
for our ‘Who’s Who in America.’ 

“Authentic edition’’ is the brand of the 
latest reissue of Dickens, by Chapman & 
Ball (New York: Scribners), in twenty-six 
volumes. That is to say, we have here a 
reproduction of Dickens’s revision of 1867- 
’68. The rest of the story is that no work 
exceeds one volume (with implication of a 
condensed typography), and that we have 
the older illustrations—as, for the ‘Pickwick 
Papers,’ by Seymour and Phiz; ‘Old Curiosi- 
ty Shop,’ by Cattermole, Phiz, and others; 
‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ 
and ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ by Phiz; ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ by Cruikshank, ete.—while each vol- 
ume so far has a colored frontispiece. The 
binding is simple, in green cloth. The read- 
er will, it must be confessed, find these 
books somewhat bulky for the hand, but 
their cheapness will go to offset this. 

Among the press correspondents drawn to 
Manila by our unhappy occupation of the 
Philippines, none proved himself more 
worthy to accept his employers’ ‘“‘brief in- 
junction to tell the truth as I saw it” 
than Mr. Albert Gardner Robinson, corre- 
spondent of the New York Hvening Post. 
His candor was everywhere acknowledged, 
and his self-restraint was not invisible to 
the initiated. Time, by not finishing up the 
job in the East, has preserved the interest 
of his letters, which might else have been 
relegated to the historian, and McClure, 
Phillips & Co. have enabled him to reprint 
them in a handsome volume (‘The Philip- 
pines: The War and the People’), for which 
the historian will still be thankful, while 
thelaymanreads it for hisenjoyment and bet- 
ter information. Mr. Robinson has wisely not 
attempted to rewrite or combine his cur- 
rent impressions, and stands by the views he 
expressed in February, 1900, as to the Chi- 
nese factor in our problem of dominion, and 
in 1899, as to Filipino capacity for self-gov- 
ernment, and the perils of imposing Ameyvi- 
can ideas ‘‘regardless of established hab- 
it, custom, and belief.’’ 

‘The Hoosiers,’ by Meredith Nicholson 
(Macmillan), is a praiseworthy attempt to 
demonstrate the injustice of the widespread 
belief that Indiana is a State where no- 
thing of consequence ever happened, whose 
history {is as monotonous as her prairies, 
and of which nobody outside of her borders 
ever thinks, except on the approach of a 


Presidential election. Mr. Nicholson shows 
us that there is much that Is interesting 
about the Hoosiers. They have a history 


running back almost to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, besides certain peculiarities of dialect, 
and an entirely original way of playing the 
fiddle. He points, with just pride, to the 
fact that Indiana has produced such states- 
men as Oliver P. Morton and Benjamin Har- 
rison; poets like James Whitcomb Riley, 











and novelists like Dr. Eggleston and Gen. 
Wallace. These we know and admire; as no 
doubt we should admire Misses Mary H. 
Krout, Angelina Teal, Evaleen Stein, and 
the rest of the ‘Indiana choir,’ if we had 
had the advantage of perusing their works. 

Edward FitzGerald’s Miscellanies have 
been collected by Mr. W. Aldis Wright, and 
published by Macmillan in the Golden Trea- 
sury Series. Most of the contents have been 
in type before, but not in ways to attract 
wide attention; their known or probable 
dates (not here cited in every case) extend 
over the half-century of the author’s adult 
life. “Euphranor”’ fills nearly half the little 
volume, and the Memoir of Bernard Barton a 
quarter of it; next to these come the preface 
to Polonius and Introduction to Readings in 
Crabbe. The prose pieces testify chiefly to 
FitzGerald’s scholarship and to his regard 
for his friends; but in the three little poems, 
though apparently produced in youth, one 
may find or fancy a touch of the genius 
which blazed forth, long after, in the Qua- 
trains. They have nothing of the fierce in- 
dependence and defiant pride of Omar; but 
their gentle and tender melancholy is (in two 
of them at least) relieved by that sort of 
doubtful hope which is traceable under the 
“cheerful and jocund despair” of the later 
poem; so that these delicate bits of verse, 
discovered only some ten years ago, must 
be welcome to all Omarians, as not un- 
worthy, in their modest way, to be associated 
with the ‘Rubdiyat.’ 

Since Dr. Arnold’s days, Rugby has held a 
peculiarly honorable place in the estimation 
of Englishmen. Eton and Harrow may be 
more brilliant, but for solid qualities, for 
public-school honor and manliness of tone, 
Rugby has no rival. Stories of Rugby life 
inevitably show the results of the Arnold 
tradition, which at its best produced ath- 
letic boys with a high standard of honor, 
and, with less favorable material, turned 
out a certain proportion of prigs. It is not 
always easy to preserve the mean as we 
see it in ‘Tom Brown,’ but Mr. A. G. Butler, 
author of ‘The Three Friends: A Story of 
Rugby in the Forties’ (Henry Frowde), has 
been fairly successful. The tale hovers be- 
tween fiction and fact, and the schoolboy 
who reads it for stirring descriptions of foot- 
ball and cricket will be disconcerted at find- 
ing himself let in for a discussion of ‘In 
Memoriam’ by Clough and Matthew Arnold. 
Still, there are games and school rows and 
rivalries in plenty, and the book is a slight 
but faithful picture of Rugby at the time 
when Matthew Arnold made his short-lived 
essay as a master in the school under the 
régime of Tait, later Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

‘Mechanical Traction in War for Road 
Transport’ (London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co.; Philadelphia: Lippincott) is a trans- 
lation of a report, by Col. Lariz of the Ger- 
man army, which gives the history of trac- 
tion engines and automobiles in military 
operations. Two were used by the English 
in the Crimean war, two by the Germans in 
the Franco-Prussian war, and twelve by the 
Russians in the Russo-Turkish war of 1878. 
In 1899 the English sent fifteen traction 
engines and two ploughing engines to South 
Africa; a special corps was organized for 
their operation, and they have been success- 
fully used for the transport of baggage and 
gun-carriages. Lord Roberts also ordered a 
train of steel cars to carry ammunition and 
small guns, which was built in England 








about a year ago, and successfully drawn on 
common roads by a heavy traction engine. 
The translator has added notes regarding 
experiments and trials of speed, and he pre- 
sents a letter from the Chief of Engineers of 
the United States army stating that road 
engines have never been seriously consider- 
ed as a means of army transportation by any 
department of our Government. 

“E. V. B.,”” whose rose anthology is of 
grateful memory, is less happy in her latest 
volume, ‘Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown 
Friend’ (Macmillan). The book is charac- 
terized by the same delicacy and sweetness 
which are so attractive in the brief preface 
to ‘Ros Rosarum,’ but, running on as it does 
over a goodly number of pages, it rather 
palls upon us. Perhaps for a garden book 
it is hardly earthy enough, and not quite 
human enough for a real collection of let- 
ters. There is an occasional error, as when 
the author speaks of corpse candles, saying 
she believes they belong to the family of 
Agarics. This is surprising, for ‘‘E. V. B.” 
should know that corpse candles, like puff- 
balls, belong to the Gasteromycetes. 

Professor Bailey of Cornell University has 
added another elementary botany to the list 
of his works. The volume at hand, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, entitled simply ‘Bot- 
any,’ is for the use of pupils, and is written 
in a vein intended ‘‘to expand the mind and 
sympathies.” Accordingly, a pleasant style 
of presentation, both in words and in illus- 
trations, has been provided. Indeed, in seek- 
ing to invest the subject with human in- 
terest, an occasional figure of speech has 
taken on a decidedly anthropomorphic 
stamp. The sentimental significance of the 
aspect of various trees has led the author 
to impute characteristic expressions to va- 
rious forms of top and various colors of 
foliage. How the “language of flowers’’ can 
consistently be omitted from this volume 
is hardly clear. The usual chapters in books 
of the day on elementary botany here find 
place, even to the discussion of tension 
zones and plant societies. Why the author 
has seen fit to revive the defective terms 
“exogen” and ‘‘endogen’’ does not appear. 
The little flora closing the book includes a 
few of the commoner wild and cultivated 
plants, and will make smooth the path to 
the Latin name, so beset with difficulty (and 
with discipline) in the larger floras. Per- 
haps the horticultural flavor is pretty strong 
in the book, but high-school pupils should 
be instructed in grafting. In spite of these 
faults, Professor Bailey’s enthusiasm and 
originality make the book thoroughly attrac- 
tive. 

The great activity prevailing in all de- 
partments of botanical science has render- 
ed the existing glossaries of its technical 
terms more and more _ inadequate. Mr. 
Benjamin Daydon Jackson’s work in the 
‘Index Kewensis’ is well known, and the 
appearance of his ‘Glossary of Botanic 
Terms, with their Derivation and Accent’ 
(London: Duckworth; Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott) arouses hopeful anticipations. Con- 
sidering the reasonable limits of such a 
work, one is convinced that few terms of 
any importance have been omitted. Never- 
theless, it is somewhat disconcerting in a 
book listing fifteen thousand words to find 
no mention of ‘‘chemotropism” and ‘‘kino- 
plasm.” The large majority of listed words 


are naturally in small general use among 
botanists, but it is well to know where those 
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words may be found which have been from 
time to time proposed by those who have 
sought to clarify and amplify the terminolo- 
gy of special lines of research. That the term 
“death-point,”’ as used by one specialist, 
should need explanation seems to reflect 
upon some one: the glossary can scarcely 
be asked to furnish notes elucidating the 
work of individual writers. The definitions 
are, for the most part, clear and concise. 
It is inadequate, however, to define the Dar- 
winian curvature as ‘effects produced on 
growing organs, as root tips, in consequence 
of irritation,’’ or to say that “Ion is a 
physical term defined by J. F. Clark as the 
division of a molecule.””’ The volume is 
compact and convenient. 

The admirable series of “Oxford Classical 
Texts” issuing at present from the Claren- 
don Press includes the ‘Historia Greca’ or 
‘Hellenica,’ edited by E. C. Marchant. A 
useful companion to this volume, published 
by the same press, is a ‘Commentary on the 
Hellenica of Xenophon,’ by G. E. Underhill. 
This work is necessarily based on the labors 
of Dindorf, Breitenbach, and Biichenschiitz 
but at the same time sums up the gist of 
many treatises and monographs, and offers 
in its introduction and appendices a careful 
and judicial series of discussions of the 
many problems that arise in connection 
with this most unequal and baffling narra- 
tive. After a thorough sifting of all the 
evidence, and especially the internal evi- 
dence, Mr. Underhill regards the ‘Hellenica’ 
as the outcome of ‘‘a diary or commonplace 
book’”’ kept for nearly half a century, and 
worked up at irregular intervals into a more 
or less continuous history. This explains the 
unevenness and irregularities of treatment, 
and the shifting point of view which leads 
Xenophon so often ‘to fall between two 
stools.” Niebuhr and Grote rated the ‘Hel- 
lenica’ very low—quite too low, undoubtedly 
—by contrast with Thucydides. But con- 
trasted with our other sources of informa- 
tion—the Attic orators and even Plutarch 
or Diodorus—the merits of the ‘Hellenica’ 
are shining; it becomes comparatively an 
impartial document. The grammatical notes 
in Mr. Underhill’s Commentary are some- 
times curiously elementary; the historical 
apparatus and commentary are valuable and 
complete. 

Song books for children containing music 
and verses are printed in all countries, but 
an illustrated song book of this kind (with 
colored pictures) is a novelty in Germany. 
Schott’s Sons of Mainz (New York: G. 
Schirmer) have issued this novelty under 
the title of ‘Unser Liederbuch.’ It contains 
a number of tunes judiciously selected by 
Mrs. Friedrike Merck, arranged by Fritz 
Volbach, and cleverly illustrated by Lud- 
wig von Zumbusch. The little book will 
find a welcome on this side of the water, 
where it originated, as well as on the other. 

The main object of Mr. J. E. S. Moore's 
expedition to Lake Tanganyika in eastern 
Africa, described in the Geographical Jour- 
nal for January, was to determine its geo- 
logical history by an examination of its 
extraordinary marine fauna. This was 
found to be absolutely unlike the fauna of 
the lakes to the north and the south of it, 
and the conclusion was reached that the 
lake formerly had connection with the sea 
by the Congo basin. There are known to 
be ninety species of fishes in it, seventy- 
two of which are new, seventeen being types 
of new genera. Of these Mr. Moore added 








in this expedition twenty-three new spe- 
cies and two new genera. In an ascent of | 
one of the ridges of Ruwenzori, which he | 
narrates at length, he discovered that it 
was not, as has been single | 
mountain, but a long range of mountains | 
separated by deep valleys. A brief but in- 
teresting account, from Sir H Johnston's | 
reports, is given of the dwarfs in Central | 
Africa, their appearance, language, dances, | 
and songs, for they 
singing, and form themselves into little com- 
panies of minstrels, bearing a far-off re- | 
semblance to those of St. James’s Hall.” He 
also ascertained that there exists in their 


— 


supposed, a 


“have a good idea of | 


forests an animal of the horse tribe not 
hitherto known or described. He was able | 
to secure only portions of imperfect skins 
Dr. Nathorst sketches the history of the 
exploration of 
Greenland. 
Petermann's 


the coast of northeastern 


Vittcilungen, number twelve, 
contains an account of a journey in the 
province of Shantung, China, and a descrip- | 
tion of two remarkable earthquakes in | 
Greece. There is also a detailed notice of 
the first volume of the scientific results of 
Nansen’s expedition, and some interesting 
facts in regard to the race strife in Mace- 
donia. The Bulgarian propaganda seems to 
be declining in strength, for the official or- 
gans of the principality acknowledge that 
in some districts the children are flocking 
to the Greek schools. Attention is called 
to the fact that, out of forty-nine grand 
viziers who ruled Turkey during its period 
of greatest prosperity, 1453-1623, 
were Turks! The rest were Greeks, Illy 
rians, Armenians, etc., and one Italian 


only five 


Students of medixval social history ought | 
not to allow the elaborate monograph of | 


seventy-seven pages, by Prof. Georg von 
Below, in the current number (N. F., Band 
L., Heft 1) of the Historische Zeitschrift, to 


escape their attention. It bears the elaborate | 


title ‘‘Concerning Theories of the Economic 
Development of Nations, with especial re- 
gerd to the Town-Economy of the German 
Middle Ages’’; and it need hardly be 
that it has been directly called forth by 
the remarkable vogue so rapidly acquired by 
the evolutionary formule of 


said 


Professor 


Biicher. The criticism they have re- 
ceived at the hands of Eduard Meyer, 
from the point of view of the _ his- 
torian of antiquity, they now _ receive 


from the point of view of a 
learned mediwvalist. Professor von Be- 
low’s controversial style has been chastened 
by time; and the reader can now take an 
unalloyed pleasure in the acuteness of his 
distinctions and the breadth of his reading. 
For, whatever one may finally think of his 
conclusions, his writings have always this 
merit, that they put before one the exact 
position of the question in contemporary 
scientific literature; and it 


profoundly 


is a welcome 
sight to find a professed historian who is 
so thoroughly well acquainted with the writ- 
ings of professed economists, whether he 
agrees with them or no. 

Since the newness of the subject has 
worn off, we do not hear much of the uni- 
versity-extension movement in German 
cities. It is gratifying, therefore, to learn, 
upon inquiry, that the idea continues to be 
fruitful in various centres of learning. As 
an instance, we refer to the fourth annual 
report of the Volks-Hochechul-Verein in 
Munich, according to which fourteen courses 
of lectures were given to more than three 


thousand hearers during the session 1899- 
1990. Of the hearers, not far 


third were laborers and mechanics, and more 


from one- 


| than one-half students, teachers, clerks, sub- 


altern officials, etc Persons belonging to 


the former class were charged fifteen 


cents 
’ 


those of the latter cla twenty-four cents 
for a course of six lecture other persons 
paid three marks, or less than seventy 
five cents The lecturers included schol! 
ars of world-wide reputation, members of 


the faculties of the University and techn 


eal high school, and the management of the 
Verein is in the hands of men like Von 
Baeys ngler, Von Winck 

Von Zittel (the President of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences) 





r, Brentano, Furtwa 


Professor Ebert's course 
electricity, and those by 
Professors Von Reber and Riehl on the his 
tory of art (given on Sunday afternoons 
Pinakothek), drew uch 
hearers that hundreds had to be denied ad 


mission for want of room It is suggested 


of lectures or 


in the 


that, ir he future, illustrative lectures be 
also given in the Glyptothek and in the 
magnificent new National Museun 

It will be 


found the 


good news to such as have 


Palazzo Piombino closed dur 
ing a hurried visit to Rome, that the net- 
able collections of antique marbles trat 

ferred thither from the Villa Ludovisi has 


been acquired by the Italian Government 


The collection will be housed temporarily 
in the Museum of the Baths of Diocletian 
There it will be possible to see at all 


times, the “Juno Ludovisi,”” in plaster effigy, 


the divinity of Goethe's Weimar hous« 


hold, the ‘“‘Resting Ar the ““Galatian and 
! Wife nd tt ‘ r piec of I f 
mou Ollectio Wher I the acq 
tion of the Villa Borel finally eff 
ed by the Governn rn ble ne 
to be perman n the ¢ ) 
Borghese 

The approaching celebration of the } 
dredth anniversary of John Marshal ace 
sion to the Supreme Court (Feb $, 1801) 
has been improved by C. K | r, No 
West Twenty-eighth Street to bri out a 
facsimile t ! ‘. M r 
crayon of the Chief Just I" hiker 4 
was drawn (with the I i ial 
ippliance the Pp ( ; i M 
1808, in Marshall's fif 1 yea I 
background is red, and measures apy 
mately 17x22 inch The irited head 


life-size. The present owner of the original 
Mr. Themas Marshal] Smith of Baltimore 
vouches for the entire iecess of th trik 
ing reproduction. 

A corre spondent has obligingly called our 
attention to the fact that the 
Lodge of the University of Bir 


mingham, noticed in these columns on I 


President 


cember 27 last, viz that examinatior 
should be deferred till some time after 
teaching ceases, has been in operation for 
many years in Dalhou Col Halifax 
N.S. It is there applied to students taking 
what are called “Special Courses for De 
grees,”’ which are planned he 
two years of their college life. The arrang: 
ment, which was probably gzested hy the 
practice of the two old English univer 
ties, is said to work well 

The Baltimore Association for the Promo 
tion of the University Education of Women 


offers a fellowship of the value of $596 for 
the year 1991-1902. This fellowship will be 


available for work at either an American or 





a foreign university. As, in the award of this 
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fellowship, preference will be given to wo- 
men from Maryland, or women who have 
identified themselves with educational in- 
terests in Maryland, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is again reminded of the illogical 
and isolated position it still occupies among 
the leading universities of the United States, 
in excluding from its graduate courses (ex- 
cept in the medical department) the college 
women of the State and city from which it 
receives its support. Additional value is 
given to this Baltimore fellowship by the 
statement that it ‘‘may, in exceptional in- 
stances, be held for two successive years by 
the same person.” Applications should be 
presented before March 25 to any member 
of the committee on award, of which Dr. 
Mary Sherwood is chairman, and her ad- 
dress The Arundel. 


—In a second series Mr. E. J. Payne con- 
tinues the ‘Voyages of the Elizabethan 
Seamen to America’ (Henry Frowde) which 
he began seven years ago. Like its pred- 
ecessor, this volume consists of select nar- 
ratives drawn from the ‘Principal Naviga- 
tions’ of Hakluyt. As editor Mr. Payne 
contributes an introduction of forty pages, 
besides a rather meagre stock of footnotes. 
An abridgment of Hakluyt may to some 
resemble a volume of elegant extracts from 
Homer, but, just as we occasionally skip 
the catalogue of the ships, it must be ad- 
mitted that certain parts of Hakluyt may 
be judiciously overlooked. We use this com- 
parison because Froude has called the 
‘Principal Navigations’ ‘‘the prose epic of 
the modern English nation.’’ Mr. Payne 
approaches the three large folios in the 
same spirit, although he recalls the very 
uncomplimentary phrase of Prof. William 
Smyth, who styled them ‘‘an unwieldy and 
unsightly mass.’’ The publications of the 
Hakluyt Society are only for specialists, 
millionaires, and public libraries. The rest 
of us may be glad to get the best ‘Voyages’ 
in modern print and at a moderate price. 
Mr. Payne began with Hawkins, Frobisher, 
and Drake. The chief pieces in his second 
series are Cavendish’s ‘First Voyage’ and 
Raleigh's ‘Discovery of Guiana.’ Along 
with these bulky narratives, which occupy 
more than two-thirds of the space, are 
given ‘Gilbert’s Voyage,’ ‘Amadas and Bar- 
low's Voyage,’ ‘Cavendish’s Last Voyage,’ 
and, for an appendix, the singular and 
passionate letter wherein the dying Caven- 
dish assails Davis when under the convic- 
tion that he has been deserted. ‘The 
Roebuck left me in the most desolate case 
that ever man was left in. What is be- 
come of her, I cannot imagine; if she be 
returned into HPngland, it is a most admi- 
rable matter, but if she be at home, or any 
other of my goods whatsoever return into 
Figland, 1 have made you [Sir Tristram 
Gorges] only possessor of them. And now 
to come to that villain that hath been the 
death of me, and the decay of this whole 
action, T mean Davis whose only treachery, 
in running from me, hath been an utter 
ruin of all; if any good return by him, as 
ever you love me, make such friends as he 
of all others may reap least gain.’’ Here 
we get the true Elizabethan, who was a 
good hater as well as a good fighter. Mr. 
Payne offers a fitting comment: ‘There 
was no cant about Cavendish. Others, in 
a like situation, might have thought it a 
Christian duty formally to forgive ‘that 
villain that hath peen the death of me and 
the decay of this whole action.’ Cavendish 








merely charges hig executor to see that 
Davis reaps as little profit as possible from 
his supposed treachery.’”’ From the pres- 
ent volume we may also give one example 
of the spaciousness which marked Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. When Gilbert was pre- 
paring his expedition of 1578 he asked for 
letters patent ‘“‘to discover and inhabit some 
strange place, with special provisoegs for 
their safeties whom policy requireth to have 
most annoyed, by which means the doing 
of the contrary shall be imputed to the exec- 
utors’ fault.””’ And he got them! Every 
one of the relations named above is well 
known to students of English history, and 
none needs special criticism. We hope that 
Mr. Payne’s selections may bring these 
classical narratives of Elizabethan seaman- 
ship to the familiar knowledge of a still 
wider circle. 


—For the fifth time, at least, in the past 
3,000 years, Singan has become the capital 
of the Chinese Empire. This distinction it 
owes to its unrivalled position in the heart 
of the mountains, some six hundred miles to 
the southwest of Pekin. Here are the only 
practicable passes across the range which 
separates northern from central and west- 
ern China, and also the head of the valley 
which forms the great highway to central 
Asia. At this point two rivers unite to 
flow through the gate of Tung-kwan into 
the Yellow River, thus affording easy ac- 
cess to the eastern and northern provinces. 
Trade-routes from every direction have con- 
verged here, in consequence, from time im- 
memorial, and made it a place of great com- 
mercial importance, famed for the enter- 
prise and wealth of its merchants. The 
approach to it, says a recent traveller, is 
through a region which is like one continued 
park, with knolls and lawns and winding 
paths, covered with wild flowers. The city 
itself stands in the middle of a vast wheat- 
field, and is surrounded by high walls, said 
to be forty miles in circumference, with 
four huge gates, each flanked by two mag- 
nificent towers. The principal streets are 
well paved with flagstones, and are full of 
good shops, together with imposing temples 
and Government buildings. At that time, 
1866, it was densely filled with houses, hav-. 
ing little or no vacant grounds or gardens, 
and had a population exceeded in China only 
by Canton. A French Roman Catholic bish- 
op resided there, who claimed that his dio- 
cese contained 20,000 native Christians. A 
later visitor refers to his courteous treat- 
ment by the people, who thronged the 
streets, and apparently had none of the 
hatred of foreigners, now so prevalent. No 
remains of ancient buildings have as yet 
been discovered, but in the Pei Lin, or 
“Forest of Tablets,’ Singan possesses the 
most valuable archzological and historical 
museum in the empire. These are mostly 
the work of scholars, and the subjects are 
various. Some are simply specimens of 
elegant calligraphy, while others represent 
historical scenes of five dynasties. Some 
are emblematical animals, sacred birds, 
drawings of famous mountains, and still 
others are likenesses of great men, includ- 
ing a full-sized portrait of Confucius, and 
several of his disciples. The most cele- 
brated of all are the thirteen classics, cut 
in stone, dating from the Tang dynasty, 
and far anterior to those in Pekin, now so 
famous. Of still greater interest is the 
Nestorian Tablet, which was erected tn 781 
A. D., and found in 1625 embedded jn the 














wall of a dilapidated temple, and is said 
to be the oldest Christian inscription in 
Asia. It is written in Syriac and 
Chinese, and consists of a vague ab- 
stract of Christian doctrine, an his- 
torical summary in prose and octosyl- 
labic verse, and a list of one hundred and 
twenty-nine names of Syrians and Chinese, 
most of whom are characterized as priests. 


—During its continuous life of more than 
thirty centuries, an age which few cities can 
equal, Singan has been identified with some 
of the greatest men of whom China can 
boast, and the most glorious periods of her 
history. It emerges from the dim obscur- 
ity of prehistoric times under the name of 
Changan, “continual peace’’—a name still 
preserved as that of one of the quarters of 
the modern city. In 1122 B. c. it was made 
the seat of government by Wu-wang, founder 
of the Chow dynasty, who, with his father 
and brother, ranked with the most distin- 
guished men of antiquity for their erudition, 
integrity, patriotism, and inventions. Nearly 
a thousand years later, Chi Hwangti, the 
first universal emperor, chose it for 
his capital. In order to improve its ap- 
proaches, he constructed magnificent roads 
and bridges, some of which remain to the 
present day. Across the narrow valleys of 
the mountain passes he or his successor 
threw suspension bridges, thus anticipating 
European science by twenty centuries. But 
his fame as the builder of these public works 
and of the Great Wall is eclipsed by his 
misdirected zeal as a reformer. Convinced 
that the slavish idolatry of the past which 
characterized his people was fatal to all 
progress, he ordered that every book refer- 
ring to the past history of the Empire should 
be burned. This decree, which was almost 
universally obeyed, though with considerable 
resistance and loss of life, in all probability 
strengthened the national characteristic 
which is as powerful to-day as in his time. 
The fact that no history is taught in the 
Chinese schools later than 1644, the date 
of the establishment of the present Mantchu 
dynasty, is an apt illustration of it. At the 
beginning of the seventh century of our era, 
the greatest of all the native Chinese sov- 
ereigns, Taitsong, made Singan his capital. 
Here in 635 he cordially welcomed the Nes- 
torian priest Olopun. Having ordered the 
sacred books which the stranger had brought 
with him to be translated in the imperial 
library, says the commemorative tablet to 
which reference has been made, the Emperor 
examined them, and, “becoming impressed 
with the rectitude and truth of the religion, 
gave special orders for its dissemination, 
and directed that a church be built in the 
square of justice and peace.’’ In our own 
times the city is noted for its splendid de- 
fence in 1865 against the Mohammedan reb- 
els, who were unable to capture it, not- 
withstanding the fact that among its inhabi- 
tants were 50,000 followers of the prophet. 
These were compelled, in order to save their 
lives, to renounce their faith and to place 
in their mosques tablets of the Emperor and 
of Confucius. The reoccupation of the old 
capital, after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, even though it be temporary, may 
not impossibly presage the opening of a new 
and brighter era for China than that which 
is apparently just drawing to a close. 

That curious byway of the Greek drama, 
the satyric after-piece, survives for us in a 
single example, the ‘‘Cyclops’ of Euripides, 
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The play has attracted few editors, for the 
obvious reason that, apart from its unique 
position as a literary type, it cannot com- 
pare in interest with any other of the eigh- 
teen (or nineteen, if we include the 
“Rhesus’’) extant plays of Euripides. And 
since, in the ordinary college curriculum of 
classical study in America, hardly two plays 
of Euripides can be included, and those at 
the expense of more Sophocles, it is not 
likely that the “‘Cyclops’’ will ever be read 
by others than classical scholars whose in- 
dependent studies have made the commen- 
tary of a college edition superfluous. Such 
a work, therefore, as that of Mr. John Pat- 
terson (‘The Cyclops of Euripides’: Macmil- 
an) is a pure labor of love. His edition is 
adapted for school and college use, and in- 
cludes a very readable introduction, dealing 
with the myths connected with the story, 
good grammatical and critical notes, and an 
index. If it supplies a want that was hardly 
felt, it will be of interest to many scholars, 
and, perhaps, even to some general readers 
whose knowledge of the play is confined to 
Shelley’s translation. The Cyclops legend is 
best known to students of literature through 
the Odyssey, Theocritus, and Virgil. The 
brutal cannibal in the ‘‘Cyclops’’ of Euripi- 
des is drawn from the Odyssey, and there is 
little trace of the lovelorn swain of Theocri- 
tug, who “shepherded his love with song,” 
and wished that he could carry to Galatea 
“either white lilies, or the soft poppy with 
ts scarlet petals.’ The degradation of 
Odysseus, which is so noticeable in the plays 
of Euripides and of Sophocles, is main- 
tained in the “Cyclops,’’ although here and 
there the resourceful hero makes speeches 
of almost tragic dignity. The lyrics de- 
scribing the pastoral life of Sicily are full 
of lightness and charm. 


—In ‘Le Soulévement de la Flandre Mari- 
time de 1323-1328’ (Brussels: Librairie Kiess- 
ling, under the auspices of the Académie 
Royale de! Belgique—Commission Royale 
d'Histoire), Prof. Henri Pirenne of Ghent 
has furnished us for the first time with an 
exact and complete copy of one of the most 
important documents relative to Flemish 
history in the Middle Ages. This is the 
‘Book of Inventory of MHereditaments of 
Flemings Slain in the Battle of Cassel, 1328,’ 
of which the unique original is preserved in 
the National Library at Paris. M. Mannier, 
its first editor, in 1863, printed the list of 
personal names, but altogether omitted the 
accompanying list of properties. After most 
of the names occur such statements as these: 
“1 manoir et 18 mesures de terre,” or ‘‘2lines 
de terre, item 1 mesure de fief,’’ or ‘1 maison 
et 1 quartier de terre,’’ or the like. It is 
evident that this is the most valuable part 
of the record, and M. Pirenne has facilitated 
its use by a geographical table, and by a 
number of statistical summaries. In his 
interesting introduction, Professor Pirenne 
gives his own version of the Peasants’ Ris- 
ing in Western Flanders, which was crush- 
ed in so sanguinary a fashion in the battle 
of Cassel]. It was not, he holds, a national 
revolt against French domination; it was 
a social movement, which had for its object 
the destruction of the nobility. But, al- 
though this was so, it must not be compared 
to the Jacquerie a few years later in France. 
It was not a rising of despair, the outcome 
of starvation or grinding poverty; on the 
contrary, the peasants of that part of Flan- 
ders were particularly well-to-do, and their 
leaders belonged to the middle class. In the 








historical explanation which the editor at- 
tempts of the existence of this relatively 
free and prosperous peasant population, there 
is much that is still obscure, but doubtless 
the conditions in 1323 were such as he de- 
scribes. In Flanders, as in England in 1381, 
it would seem that the spread of the doc- 
trine of equality had a good deal to do with 
the insurrection. 


HENRY GEORGE. 


The Life of Henry George By his Son, 
Henry George, jr. Doubleday & McClure 
Co. 1900. 


The author of this biography has certainly 
one qualification for his task—-that of com- 
plete sympathy with the purposes and ideas 
to which Henry George devoted his life. 
Those who share this sympathy could hard- 
ly ask for a more enthusiastic tribute to 
the memory of their leader, or one that 
should chronicle with more loving care 
every little detail of his personal history 
Moreover, in this case the glamour which 
influences filial piety tends rather to reveal 
than to conceal the truth. When the biog- 
rapher regards every trait of his hero as 
excellent, and every act as memorable, he 
is under no temptation to extenuate what 
seems blameworthy, or to omit what might 
arouse hostile criticism. We do not hesitate 
to say that whoever wishes to know what 
manner of man Henry George was, can by 
reading this book satisfy his curiosity as 
well as he could have done by meeting 
him face to face. 

Taking a dispassionate view of the man 
and his work, we cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that his life furnished the refutation 
of his theories. He planned a social revo 
lution in the name of justice; and he must 
be taken as a type of the class of men who 
would administer such a revolution were 
it to come to pass. He had excellent natu- 
ral abilities, and the influences of his home 
appear to have been elevating. Of his mo- 
ther it is impossible to speak without rev- 
erence, and all the members of his family 
were devoted to him. Nevertheless, as a 
boy, he seems to have had little disposition 
to make a profitable use of his time, or to 
do credit to his breeding. If not dissolute, 
he had dissipated habits, and spent his 
earnings with a gang of roysterers for 
drink and tobacco. He went to sea before 
the mast, and on his return worked at 
type-setting from time to time, his employ- 
ers not finding it desirable to retain his 
services permanently. He secured an ap 
pointment as ship’s steward on a naval ves 
sel, with good prospects of advancement 
but deserted as soon as he reached Cali- 
fornia. He started for the Frazer River 
gold-fields, but got only as far as Victoria, 
where he obtained a place in the store 
of a relative, toward whom, according to 
his own account, he ‘‘behaved badly.’ He 
soon drifted back to San Francisco, but 
found no better means of support than oc 
casional jobs of type-setting. 

Again he started for the gold mines, but 
had to return to San Francisco as a 
tramp, and fall back once more on type-set- 
ting, a trade by which he was able to earn 
a living when he kept at it. Then followed 
a number of journalistic ventures, which 
were invariably unsuccessful. In the depths 
of adversity and embarrassed by the debts 
that he continually incurred, he neverthe- 


less borrowed the money to contract a run- 
away marriage, which, however, proved a 
happy one. 
sponsibilities, he worked at type-setting with 


Under the pressure of new re- 


unusual persistence, and actually saved a 
little money. A few gambling ventures in 
mining stocks quickly caused it to vanish 
After this came a period of privation, almost 


of starvation; in fact he was at one time 


impelled to stop a stranger in the street and 
demand $5 of him. The stranger complied 
with the demand; had he not, Mr. George 
tells us, “I think I was desperate enough 
to have killed him.’ At last the uses of ad 
versity became manifest, and Mr. George 
wrote an essay, “On the Profitable Employ- 
ment of Time,’ which contains as much wis- 
dom as some of his later productions. In 
this essay he observes that he has not em- 
ployed the time and means at his command 
faithfully and advantageously, as he might 
have done, and consequently, that he has 
himself to blame for at least a part of his 


non-sucecess. He continues 


“The hours which I have idled away, 
though made miserable by the consciousness 
of accomplishing nothing, had been sufficient 
to make me master of almost any common 
branch of study. . . My efforts in any 
direction, save the beaten track in which I 
have been used to earn my bread, are, when 
perceptible, jerky, irregular, and without 
intelligent continuous direction. . . I 
am constantly longing for wealth; the wide 
difference between my wishes and the means 
of gratifying them at my command keeps me 
in perpetual disquiet It is my prin- 
cipal object in life to obtain wealth, or at 
least, more of it than I have at present. 

But, always wishing for some chance. 
to make a sudden leap forward, I have never 
been able to direct my mind and concentrate 
my attention upon those slow processes by 
which everything mental (and in most cases, 
material) is acquired.” 





These reflections led to some serious at 
tempts at writing for publication—attempts 
which brought prompt recognition, and laid 
the foundation for such literary fame as 
was later obtained. For some time news 
paper reporting and editorial work were 
industricusly pursued, debts were paid off, 
and the possibility of opening a bank ac- 
count was considered. But more speculative 
occupations soon restored the normal con- 
dition of impecuniosity, and resulted in 
such discomfort as convinced Mr. George 
that something must be radically wrong 
in the constitution of a society wherein his 
desire for wealth failed so miserably of 
gratification. Gradually the notion became 
clear to him that poverty was not due to 
indolence, improvidence, dishonesty, and in- 
capacity, but to the appropriation of the 
land, and this idea was ever after the leit 
motiv of all his outgivings 

He had already taken part in the po- 
litical contests in California, and been 
aroused to wrath by the unscrupulous con 
duct of some of the wealthy magnates of 
that State. It happened that the faction to 
which he had given his support was success- 
ful, and Mr. George felt no scruple in try- 
ing to obtain through the institution of 
government that wealth with which the 
individual members of society had not 
recompensed his exertions 

“I wrote,” he tells us, “to Gov. Irwin, 
whom I had been instrumental in electing a 
few months before, and asked him to give 
me a place where there was little to do and 
something to get, so that I might devote my 
self to some important writing. He gave 
me the office of State Inspector of Gas 
Meters, which yielded, though intermittent 
ly, a sufficient revenue to live on, and which 
required very little work.” 
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This office was regarded as ‘fone of the 
most lucrative within the Executive gift,’”’ 
and Mr. George procured an amendment of 
the law which greatly increased his official 
gains. He might now have established his 
family in comfort, but “the wish to get be- 
yond the anxieties of a hand-to-mouth way 
of living” drew him into “mining invest- 
ments,” and, in spite of his wife’s advice to 
gamble in nothing but newspapers, he “in- 
vested” in various bonanzas in 1872, and 
again in 1875, with the same result that at- 
tended all his business enterprises. Unfortu- 
nately, the bonanza of gas-meter inspection 
had also ceased to be “lucrative’’; but ‘Pro- 
gress and Poverty,’ the book destined soon 
to be famous, had been written, and the doc- 
trine so eloquently set forth therein made 
for the author friends who saw to it that his 
pecuniary needs should be supplied. His fu- 
ture was assured, and, as a social and po- 
litical agitator, he soon exercised an in- 
fluence (abroad as well as in this country) 
which was phenomenal. Not a few of his 
converts were men of distinction, some of 
them were sincere reformers, and many 
who could not altogether accept his creed 
gave him their support from sympathy with 
the generous aims which he professed. 
Many a victory did he win over those who 
attacked him with insufficient equipment, 
and some of his most brilliant work was 
done in exposing the fallacies of those who 
attempted to penetrate the joints of his 
armor. But his later career is still within 
the recollection of the public, and calls for 
no comment here. 

We have dwelt at length on some of the 
sordid particulars of this life, because, as 
we have said, they explain why Mr. George’s 
plan for equalizing wealth met with little 
support among the sober-minded. Theoret- 
ically, the plan was attractive and far from 
unreasonable. It might have been made 
the basis of a comprehensive reform in tax- 
ation. It was urged with undeniable power 
and with genuine eloquence. But it contem- 
plated the violent suppression of one of the 
oldest and most widely diffused forms of 
property, which was bound up with the fam- 
ily, and indeed with most of otir fundamental 
institutions, so intimately as to place the 
idea of its abolition quite outside of the 
grasp of ordinary minds. It is conceivable 
that, under some circumstances, substantial 
people might give their consent to a revo- 
lutionary change in the system of land ten- 
ure which they had been brought up to re- 
gard as part of the constitution of the uni- 
verse, even if they did not comprehend it. 
Some one combining the lofty character of 
Washington with the practical sagacity of 
Franklin might persuade even conservative 
men to intrust the welfare of the country 
to the managers of a “blind pool.” But 
confidence has its limits, and no amount of 
eloquence will convince responsible people 
that it is wise to risk the prosperity of the 
country by adopting the counsels of a lead- 
er whose private undertakings have inva- 
riably resulted in disappointment and ruin. 
Certainly no one acquainted with Mr. 
George's financial record would put money 
into any enterprise which he was to manage, 
with any expectation of getting it back 
again; and his promise that poverty would 
disappear if property in land were confiscat- 
ed, was evidently not believed by the com- 
munity. 

But the most conclusive refutation of his 
prophecies was furnished by his action in 








securing a lucrative public office in order to 
further his private ends. The whole gist of 
his scheme lay in the transference of rent 
from the landlords to the people. Such a 
transfer must necessarily be invidious. It 
would give great opportunities for peculation 
and extravagance on the part of the officers 
of government; and Mr. George illustrated 
the manner in which these functionaries 
might divert the revenues of the landlords 
into their own pockets. The number of 
citizens trying to get places where there is 
“little to do and something to get” is infi- 
nite. The number of places of this descrip- 
tion is large and constantly increasing. 
Their multiplication is one of the greatest 
hindrances to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the common people. Our land- 
lords may or may not be a useful socia’ 
class, but they compare favorably with our 
politicians. Until we have more assurance 
than our present condition—and Mr. George’s 
example—afford that the revenues of the 
landlords will not be appropriated by the pol- 
iticians, common sense will not expect the 
millennium to follow the abolition of prop- 
erty in land. 





SHAFTESBURY. 


The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philo- 
sophical Regimen of Anthony Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Author of the ‘Characteris- 
ticks.’ Edited by Benjamin Rand. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: 
Macmillan. 1900. 8vo, pp. xxxi, 535. 

Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times, etc. By the Rt. Hon. Anthony 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by John M. Robert- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1900. 
2 vols. 8vo. Pp. xlix+338, viii+-275. 


Shaftesbury, the third of that title and 
moralist, not only was educated and reared 
upon philosophical principles, but was veri- 
tably bred philosophically. For, his sire be- 
ing about sixteen years old, the grandfather, 
that extraordinary man, Ashley Cooper, then 
Lord Ashley, dispatched the philosopher 
Locke into the northern counties to select 
a mother for the future head of his house. 
A great fortune was not required, but she 
was to be of “‘good blood, good person and 
constitution, and, above all, good education 
and a character as remote as possible from 
that of a court or town-bred lady.’’ She 
was found in the person of a daughter of 
the Earl (afterwards Duke) of Rutland. 
The marriage took place September 22, 1669, 
and the moralist was born February 26, 
1671, his father being then nineteen years 
old. He was immediately taken in charge 
by his grandfather, by whom his education 
was intrusted to the absolute direction of 
Locke. The result of this curious experiment 
was that the scion turned out to be a man of 
weak constitution, but strong character, a 
perfect Whig, a highly accomplished gentle- 
man, a forcible writer. But his master pas- 
sion was a love of virtue, as taught by Epic- 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius. 

Dr. Rand has discovered, among. the 
Shaftesbury papers in the Record Office, two 
note-books filled with meditations by the 
moralist for his own edification, and gives 
them here apparently complete. They fill 
272 pages of the volume. Dr. Rand has en- 
titled this matter “The Philosophical Regi- 
men,’ but Shaftesbury himself headed it 
*Aoxyjpara, i. ¢., Training Exercises, Words 





cognate with this were commonly used in 
Greek by those who adhered to the Socratic 
opinion that virtue is a thing to be learn- 
ed. But Shaftesbury, broadly dividing all 
ancient philosophy into that of stoical and 
that of Epicurean color, no doubt wrote 
this word at the head of his meditations as 
a sort of general stoical confession; and 
Dr. Rand pronounces that the Phrygian 
“slave, the Roman emperor, and the Eng- 
lish nobleman must abide the three great 
exponents of stoical philosophy.’’ This dic- 
tum ought certainly to be modified; for the 
first two are not exponents of stoical phil- 
osophy at all; they are simply stoical mor- 
alists. They rarely touch upon the philos- 
ophy which made so large a part of stoi- 
cism; and where they do so, they are as often 
as not heretical. As for Shaftesbury, he 
accepts, of course, to begin the account, all 
those stoical ideas which have become as- 
similated into the common sense of the 
modern European. His usual method of 
reasoning by means of divisions and reduc- 
tions to the absurd is also in the stoical 
style. But to the rest of the elaborate stoi- 
cal logic he makes little allusion, and that 
little is rather depreciatory. Of that episte- 
mological pragmatism which is near the 
root of stoicism, he shows, neither in the 
‘Characteristicks’ nor in these new Ascemata, 
the smallest comprehension; but that is not 
surprising to us when we have seen the best 
historians of ancient philosophy puzzled and 
led astray by the doctrine. 


To the germinal conviction from which 
stoicism springs, that the only end of man 
lies in action, and that knowledge, as such, 
is an idle accomplishment, Shaftesbury may 
be said to be more faithful than Zeno anda 
Chrysippus ever were. Questions that excit- 
ed the deepest and liveliest interest under 
the Poecile, even that of a future life, are 
dismissed by him with a cold shoulder and 
the question, How does this concern me? 
The same spirit manifests itself in his 
characteristically stoical taste for allegory 
and emblems; and, notwithstanding his long 
studies of art in Italy, the now published 
letters show him attaching great importance 
to the vignettes that ornament the ‘Charac- 
teristicks,’ which, though pretty, are the flat- 
test of far-fetched symbols, betraying a 
heart that, even after long familiarity witb 
art, can value it only as a means of calling 
attention to homilies. It is no wonder thai 
we find in such a writer few traces of 
the materialism of the stoics or of their 
other purely metaphysical opinions, beyond 
those that have passed into the common 
traditional ways of thinking. Among those 
may be reckoned his conception of God, and 
the particular shade of optimism which is 
symbolized by the cobweb in the vignette 
to the second volume of the ‘Character- 
isticks,’ showing now flies have been created 
for the benefit of spiders. In regard to the 
freedom of the will, his position appears to 
be that of orthodox stoicism. 


Just as his too sincere acceptance of the 
vital principle of stoicism makes him a bit 
of a heretic among stoical metaphysicians, 
so his thorough acceptance of the great 
maxim of stoic morals—Follow Nature— 
causes him to diverge considerably from 
stoical apathy. The newly discovered As- 
cemata are stuffed full of quotations from 
the ancients, the great majority of them 
from three men whom Shaftesbury seems 
to have regarded as the great depositaries 
of the art of virtue, Two of them are Epic- 
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tetus and Marcus Aurelius: the third is a 
Latin author. The reader, we will wager, 
is jumping to the conclusion that it is 
Seneca. Not exactly, it is that stern moral- 
ist Quintus Flaccus. On the sole occasion 
when Shaftesbury’s disciplined intellect 
plays truant and goes chasing the butterfly 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake, it is in 
seeking to prove to the Lockian logician 
Le Clerc that Horace was first and last a 
consistent stoic, and that it was onlv for 
a brief intermediate period that he was led 
away by Mecenas towards Epicureanism. 
One sadly fears that the poet’s gentlemanly 
grace has quite blinded and well-nigh se- 
duced the innocent Shaftesbury. At any 
rate, what Shaftesbury understands by fol- 
lowing nature is not at all the suppression 
of all emotion, but just such a degree of 
emotional lukewarmness and good-humored 
composure as the hedonistic Horace loved to 
parade. For all that, human nature is not 
capable of greater earnestness than Shaftes- 
bury’s in his quest after the highest vir- 
tue. We feel it in the style of the ‘Charac- 
teristicks,’ and it is proved to demonstra- 
tion by the newly published book. Thus, 
we find that Shaftesbury had developed a 
kind of stoicism of his own. It was not a 
particularly profound kind, philosophically 
considered; yet the new publication is like- 
ly to prompt fresh studies of stoicism, to 
a better comprehension of what it was in 
the school at Athens, and also of what 
development it is capable in a modern in- 
tellectual climate. 

The letters of Shaftesbury which Dr. Rand 
bas printed fill as many pages as the Asce- 
mata. Many of them are of interest in 
reference to his own philosophy, especially 
in relation to that of Leibniz. His regard 
for his master, Locke, led him to conceal 
his pretty thorough dissent from Locke’s 
great masterpiece; and it was only toward 
the close of his life, in 1709, that he con- 
fided the true state of things to one person 
in a letter here given. A number of letters 
addressed to Locke show Shaftesbury’s per- 
sonal veneration and affection for the phi- 
losopher. There are also many political 
letters which show his inherited Whiggism, 
coming as near to a passion as stoicism 
would permit, and the effective blows that 
he was able to strike for true liberty. Other 
more personal letters are by no means the 
least significant in studying his philosophy, 
and go to increase our esteem for his con- 
ception of morals. The same is true of his 
letters to his protégés. But those to Thomas 
Micklethwaite are of interest for other rea- 
sons, 

Dr. Rand has done his work very dili- 
gently. To the innumerable Greek and 
Latin passages he has appended transla- 
tions, and has usually stated where they 
are found. It is to be regretted that he has 
not supplied the volume with an index. The 
portrait is a reproduction of a worn im- 
pression of the frontispiece to the ‘Charac- 
teristicks.’ 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. present us 
with a very beautiful reprint of the ‘Char- 
acteristicks,’ with a readable and, on the 
whole, instructive introduction by Mr. J. 
M. Robertson. It is the first edition that 
has appeared for over a century. The rea- 
son is obvious. The number of persons who 
care to study an exploded theory of morals 
is small; and those few will prefer Hutche- 


son's exposition. Or, if they must have | 


Shaftesbury, there were four old editions, 
superbly printed, and often magnificently 


bound, extremely accurate, and with the 
vignettes and other minuti@ which were so 
important in Shaftesbury’s own estimation; 
and these are still easily procurable at low 
prices. It is true that all the editions be- 
fore the fifth omit the “Letter concerning 
Design,’’ which Shaftesbury intended should 
be included, and which (all the more because 
of its philistinism) throws an important 
light upon his ways of thinking. But then, 
this is omitted in the new edition as well. 
Mr. Robertson's introduction contains a 
number of statements and expressions which 
we may believe he would have modified had 
he been acquainted with the contents of Mr. 
Rand's volume; such, for example, as the 
notion that the least metaphysical of moral- 
ists was chiefly influenced by the most meta- 
physical, Spinoza. But, that corrective be- 
ing now at hand, the value of Mr. Robert- 
son’s introduction depends upon its positive 
merits, not on its errors. Its discussion of 
Shaftesbury from a literary peint of view 
is fairly good, not fully doing justice to his 
extraordinary earnestness, emphasizing a 
little too much his fashionableness, his earl- 
dom-ness (though this is somewhat obliter- 
ated by the modernization of Shaftesbury’s 
peculiar spellings and other little idiosyn- 
crasies which disappear in the reprint), but, 
nevertheless, bringing to light a number of 
points which the student of Shaftesbury will 
be glad to have so clearly put before him; 
and, on the whole, well characterizing the 
celebrated characterist upon his literary 
side. 


RECENT FICTION. 
In the Palace of the King. By F. 
Crawford. Macmillan. 

Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts. By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Chloris of the Island. By H. B. Marriott 

Watson. Harper «& Bros. 


Marion 


Visiting the Sin. 
Maynard & Co. 


3y Emma Rayner. Small, 


Story of a Spy in the Civil War. By B. K. 

Benson. Macmillan. 

Mr. Crawford’s romance of Spain wears 
the air of practised acquaintance with coun- 
try and costumes and manners that pervades 
his stories of Italy, of America, of India, 
of the world at large. He has a marked 
talent for assimilating local color, not to 
make mention of a broader historic sense. 
Even though he may adopt, as it is the ro- 
mancer’s right to do, the extreme romantic 
view of history, it is aways a living and 
moving picture that he evolves for us, of 
which we do not ask that it be true so long 
as it is interesting. The events of the 
novel under consideration are those of a sin- 
gle night in the palace of Philip II. of Spain. 
Though they are varied and stirring, they 
could hardly have filled an entire volume had 
not the author freely exercised another of 
his conspicuous talents, that of leisurely 
descant. Events rush in old Madrid; but 
between actions writer and reader might 
be sipping coffee under a tree. Homilies 
} on love, on blindness, on dwarfs, on the 
| honor of soldiers and the etiquette of the 
Spanish Court, act as sedatives between 
thrills. A discourse on the pavana while one 
waits to know if the hero is fatally stabbed 
keeps the pulses steady. Philip Il. has no 
apologist or modern reconstructor in Mr. 
| Crawford. Not one of the imputed misde- 
meanors or crimes of history or rumor is 





omitted from the damning catalogue of his 
villanies, whether it be his very unpleasant 
manners or the death of Don Carlos. Dona 
John of Austria, the hero of the night's ad- 
ventures, is made as heroic and spotiess as 
the heart of novel-reader could wish. There 
is, indeed, a comforting absence of half- 
tones in ihe picture, that is exceeding peace 
ful to the complication-tossed reader of the 
novel of muddled motive 

‘Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts’ consists 
of stories of ‘“‘rerenants; persons who. either 
in spirit or in body, revisit old scenes, re- 
turn upon old selves or old emotions, or re 
late a message from a world beyond per 
ception.””. Mr. Quiller-Couch here, as ever, 
is the master of an exquisite art. Rarely ab 
sent from his work, we think it more per 
suasively present when his revenants ar 
bodily than when they are spiritisti In 


spite of his ghosts being introduced as 


“profitable,”’ we find them on the whole less 
so than the “Old Fires’’—and, moreover, 
less imaginative. Every-day material, as this 
accomplished writer treats it, i weird 
enough and poetic enough without his sum- 
moning the supernatural to its intensifying 
We are not sure that there does not lurk 





a subtler thrill in the figure of the Prophet 
Elisha in his old age coming painfully over 
the rough mountain path to the Plain of 
Jezreel and meeting again the Shunammit« 
woman, than in the ghostly night ride of the 
living man and his dead friend into the place 


of departed spirits. “The Penance of John 
; Emmet,” though told with more clumsy in 
| volution than is the wont of “'Q sa story 
| that strikes home as true to the point of 
inevitability. “The Lady of the Red Ad 


mirals’’ is a charming example of 


thor’s lighter touch at its best The Sin 
gular Adventure of a Small Free-Trader 
is another. In one of the sketches the Wan 


dering Jew appears in Cornish setting, wear 
ing the new form with the old fascination 
Sut whichever story makes the closest ay 

peal to the reader, he will hardly fail to 
find somewhere the power, poetry, and dra- 
matic instinct without morbidne of which 
a book by this writer always holds the prom 

ise. 

Like “‘Q.'s,”" Marriott Watson's book deals 
with the place and the day when smugglers 
were politely called free-traders, but the 
mode of treatment is as different as possi- 
ble. ‘Chloris of the Island’ begins with an 
elopement, and progresses to a tavern brawl. 
Next, the island looms in view with its caves 
devoted to smuggling and treason; and for 
the rest of the long novel we are kept In 
frantic chase from island to mainian! and 
back, by sail and oar, by swimming in and 
under water—not plain water, but whirl- 
pools—pistois at the back, quicksands ip 
front, daggers and vengeance t 'l] sides; 
the beautiful Chloris, now hostile, now 
friendly, acting as motive for the hero's 
deeds of alternate detection and protection. 
For land experience there is perpetual 

urrying over sand-dune waste with a 
convenient cottage on the dunes where the 
heroine may intelligently leave the incrim- 
inating letter from Bonaparte intrusted to 
her by the hero to be destroyed; no reason- 
able cause appearing for this sensible ac- 
tion except that there may be one more 


sandy tramp, and that the Insisted-on cot- 





tage may be the background for the vil- 
| lain’s last appearance. The tale of adven- 
ture is surely growing a little preposterous. 
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Yet, with a certain amount of sifting, this 
might be a fine wild tale of a fine wild Irish 
family gone wrong. The hero’s domestic 
happiness, to be sure, is hardly beyond ques- 
tion with a wife to whom, in the climax of 
courtship, he feels impelled to say: “I am 
not used to these storms, and, by God! they 
are wearisome.” But with that we need not 
concern ourselves since it is the author, and 
not we, on whom rests the responsibility of 
ordering the wedding-coach for London far 
from the madding crowd of smugglers, gun- 
powder-barrels, and dunes. And the very 
excess of salt-water soaking, sand-hill 
climbing, thunder-storm drenching, woods- 
scouring, may serve a beneficent purpose in 
putting the story beyond the chance of 
dramatization. A perpetually wet hero is 
not for the stage, though, to be sure, the il- 
lustrations represent him as _ point-device 
after the most absorbent swimming. 

Caves and mysterious forest adventures 
flourish luxuriantly, too, in ‘Visiting the 
Sin.’ The groundwork of the story is the 
mass of superstition and tradition that in 
1875 prevailed in the more inaccessible parts 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, and stood un- 
controverted for a creed to the mountain- 
eers. The universality of these beliefs, the 
old-witch stories and usages, the blending 
of a rude sort of religion with the lust of 
blood, are strikingly indicated as by one 
familiar with her theme. The story has 
considerable power, and would have more if 
it were less repetitious as to both incident 
and description, and if there were cut out 
from the 450 pages some of the irrelevant 
episodes. Naomi’s first great mistake was 
natural, and led naturally to tragic conse- 
quences. To make her repeat that mistake 
is a grave error in perspective on the part 
of her designer. Similarly, there is lack of 
invention in putting most of the rescuing 
into the hands of small boys. The merit of 
the dialect must be judged by experts, but 
to the average dog on whom such food is 
tried it would seem strange that the girl 
who at one time says, “‘Ain’t you got any 
sense?” should at another achieve the fol- 
lowing query: ‘‘Where, in this case, do your 
astute eyes discover the head of the mur- 


derer, which is to prove a target for a too 
highly educated popular morality?’’ We have 
touched on some of the weak points of the 
book, and return in conclusion to its real 
merit as a picture of a by-gone semi-civili- 


zation. 


Two classes of readers will find in Mr.’ 


Benson's ‘Story of a Spy in the Civil War’ 
much that is entertaining. Those who like 
to recall the inside experience of the army 
line, which is seldom touched by war histo- 
ries, but is mostly preserved in the lore of 
old soldiers’ home talks and of Grand Army 
“camp-fires,"’ may seek here effective pic- 
tures of the every-day toil, drudgery, and 
daring of the campaigns of the first three 
years of the civil war, especially among the 
sples and scouts upon whose love of adven- 
ture and willingness to assume great risks 
for patriotic ends much of the success of 
the generals’ plans depended. While the nar- 
rative has this army world for its scene, 
its central motive is for the deliberation of 
persons who are attracted by questions of 
the mystery of mind, in the presentation of 
the remarkable double consciousness of 
Jones Berwick, private in the Eleventh Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry, who, as the result of an 
accident of his boyhood, was liable to at- 
tacks of disease which destroyed the larger 





part of his memory, especially cf events and 
personages of recent acquaintance. Such a 
loss of his old consciousness befell Berwick 
one day, in the summer of 1862, when he was 
exploring the Confederate lines in search of 
information for McClellan; and when he 
awoke from the effects of a concussion of 
cannon-shot, he had no knowledge of his 
identity or previous history, insomuch that 
the only means of placing him were his Con- 
federate uniform and the accompanying pa- 
pers which served the uses of his scout- 
ing disguise. Upon the strength of these, 
Jones Berwick of the Massachusetts regi- 
ment became Berwick Jones of the First 
South Carolina Infantry, and in that ca- 
pacity, after due instruction as to the aims 
and inspiration of the Confederacy, he fought 
ardently until his slowly awakened first con- 
sciousness returned to drive him back to his 
old friends in the Union lines. The occa- 
sional hints of possible occult gifts in the 
mind of Berwick’s guiding genius through 
most of his metal tribulations (one Dr. 
Khayme) do not develop into any mystical 
elements which disturb the simplicity and 
verisimilitude of most of tie narrative, whose 
art is such that the reader may be in doubt 
whether the tale is pure fiction or essentially 
a biography of an actual life. 





The Real Chinese Question. By Chester Hol- 
combe, for many years Interpreter, Secre- 
tary of Legatien, and Acting Minister of 
the United States at Pekin. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 1900. Pp. 386. 

Mr. Holcombe’s introduction argues that 
our prejudice against Chinese idiosyncrasies 
is little less than theirs against ours. When 
we think we understand their ignorance, 
we are ignorant of their understanding. 
He says, “They need machines to make 
work, not to save it.’’ The reviewer was 
with a Chicago machine-maker who, when 
we called on the head of a factory in Han- 
kow, persuaded him to purchase a machine 
which would save nine-tenths of the labor 
in a certain process. Three years afterward 
the Chicagoan’s partner was there, and 
visited the factory. He found the customer 
satisfied with his purchase,.but was pointed 
to the machine still standing in its original 
packing-case. “It is most valuable,” said 
its owner, ‘‘where it is. Pointing to it with 
a threat of putting it in operation strikes 
with panic, and puts an end to all labor 
troubles with operatives.’”’ That labor-sav- 
ing devices mean for the moment starva- 
tion was made clear to the reviewer as he 
approached Canton and met a steamboat 
without any engine, because its wheels were 
set at work by fifty or more men trampling 
with their feet on a tread-mill contrivance 
which covered half the deck. 

The subsequent chapters treat of Chinese 
character, literati, societies, army, navy, 
cpinions about strangers, the missionary, 
diplomacy, opium, foreign aggression, pro- 
jected partition, and hoped-for reform. Few 
travellers in the Far Orient and much few- 
er home-keepers can read any one of these 
sections without a distinct feeling that they 
have learned new facts and ideas as well. 
The chapter on opium will give a typical 
taste of the author’s quality. Opium is 
there gibbeted not only as the greatest 
domestic curse, but as the root of all evil 
in the foreign relations of China. Up to 
1775, that weed had not been used to any 
appreciable extent. Laws forbidding the 





culture, import, and consumption of it have 
always been made and executed by the 
Government as far as possible. But il- 
licit commerce, begun in 1773 by the East 
India Company, grew with such rapidity 
(thanks to clipper barks making the most 
of every sequestered landing) that China soon 
became the chief outlet for the product 
of India. Individual cunning, force, and 
bribery were not wanting, but the arch- 
smuggler was the British Government, 
which, practically absorbing the India Com- 
pany, carried on its death-dealing work 
to a belligerent consummation. Its excuse 
for this wrong was the need of the lucrative 
export tax and of a market for the India 
drug. In the long run, Britain’s loss was 
more than her gain. China’s output of tea 
and sugar no more than balanced her out- 
lay for opium, while no pound of that in- 
toxicant failed to cripple the ability of 
more than one native for buying the man- 
ufactures which came mainly from Britain. 
Besides, the seventeen hundred thousand 
acres which Hindoos set apart for poppy 
culture might have yielded a nourishing 
crop that would have lessened the census of 
famine victims by more than one million. 
In 1839 the Chinese sovereign dispatched his 
ablest functionary to Canton to stem the 
stream of poison that was pouring in there, 
and his parting words are said to have 
been: “How can I die and meet my im- 
perial ancestors until this direful evil is 
removed?” 


Commissioner Lin was invested with the 
most unqualified authority ever conferred 
upon a Chinese subject (p. 259). The vice- 
gerent proved so incorruptible as to scorn 
the bribe of a thousand chests of opium, 
and energetic enough to destroy more 
than twenty times as many, as well as 
to extort from British smugglers written 
engagements that they would sin no more 
against the laws of the land. The opium 
war which followed was ended in 1842 by 
China (at the cannon’s mouth) paying twen- 
ty-three millions of dollars as indemnity 
to Britain, and ceding to her the most op- 
portune stations in the Chinese domain for 
smuggling. Another war, growing out of 
China’s endeavors to execute her laws 
against opium smugglers, broke out within 
twenty years, and in this struggle a prin- 
cipal agent was Sir John Bowring, who wrote 
the hymn “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.”’ 
He bombarded Canton, and would have laid 
it in ashes had it not been ransomed by 
a more enormous treasure than it was 
thought could be paid. The reviewer has 
there drunk tea with a mandarin whose 
father, How-Qua, according to popular re- 
port, was then mulcted of a million dol- 
lars. The outcome of this war was the 
capture of Peking, the looting of the Em- 
peror’s summer palace, the legalizing of 
opium import, and its obstruction by a mere- 
ly nominal tariff. The British had allies in 
this invasion, but were mainly blameworthy 
in Chinese eyes. They alone raised opium 
as a staple crop. It was they who had first 
and chiefly put opium into Chinese mouths 
to steal away their brains and transform 
them into beasts. 

A more touching story was never told than 
the plain tale of a personal appeal, before 
the second war, from the imperial family 
and cabinet to Queen Victoria. In 1868 they 
sent a letter beseeching her, in the name 
of a common humanity, to agree with the 
Emperor on measures by which the baneful 
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traffic might be brought to an end. That 
this letter reached her Majesty, the Chinese, 
after an ominous silence, were informed 
by the British Minister through whom it 
had been transmitted, but that no answer 
had been made, and he added that none 
might be expected. ‘“‘To the everlasting 
shame of the British nation,’”’ writes one of 
the Queen’s Counsel, ‘‘no answer was ever 
made.”’ Mr. Holcombe describes one of the 
literati whom he saw at an open-air meet- 
ing with a tiny jar in his hand and the 
stain on a finger which betrays slaves to 
narcotic poison, who soon turned away with 
a scowl, muttering, “Take away your 
opium and then talk of your Jesus.” 

In Mr. Holcombe’s view, there can be no 
partition of a people who number a fourth 
part of the human race, who have no geo- 
graphical lines of cleavage, and who, against 
such an atrocity, are united like one indi- 
vidual soul. Nor can they fail of a grand 
development, being in no element moribund 
or decadent, but of most perdurable tough- 
ness. They will gridiron their empire with 
railroads as swiftly as they have just forest- 
ed it with telegraph-poles. They cannot 
long be held in leading-strings, and will 
shake off shackling fetters. The masses are 
not opium slaves. Their business firms have 
never tolerated opium-eaters, and gov- 
ernmental] reform will start by holding the 
use of that poison to disqualify for ap- 
pointment to any public office. 

If wicked outsiders will not cease from 
troubling, let them beware lest Mr. Hol- 
combe’s forecast prove true: 

“The Chinese is not in love with the Euro- 
pean, and there is no reason whatever to 
expect that he could be easily brought to 
call him master. One thing he might do. 
He might take somewhat readily to the 
profession of arms, for he possesses all the 
natural qualities of a good soldier. He might 
submit to all the drill and study involved 
in the modern science of war until expert 
with the sword, and then, when in his judg- 


ment the time had come, thrust it into his 
instructor and oppressor” (p. 348). 


Mr. Holcombe has seen as fine a body of 
men under arms in China—saving only the 


lack of officers—as can be found elsewhere 
(p. 129). 





Songs of Modern Greece. Edited by G. F. 
Abbott. Cambridge (Eng.) University 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 


This is an attractive little volume of lyrics 
well chosen and edited on a sensible plan. 
Each song is provided with an introduction 
and sufficient notes, explanatory or etymo- 
logical, and is accompanied by a literal 
translation. The result is, that any student 
of ancient Greek will find here an excellent 
introduction to the vernacular in which the 
ballads are written, and will soon discover 
that most of the words, though strangers at 
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first sight, are really old friends slightly 
disguised or transformed. Many, indeed, are 
as old as Homer or Hesiod, for a traveller 
in the Levant may hear a boatman, for in- 
stance, apply to his tackle some designation 
as old as the Odyssey. The fact is well 
brought out in these selections that the 
main bulk even of the vernacular is solidly 
based on the ancient tongue, and is but 
slightly disguised even in the colloquial 
speech. There are little lyrics every word of 
which is absolutely pure classic Greek, with 
the verbal forms but slightly altered, while 
in others the vocabulary is mingled with 
Italian, Arabic, and Turkish—that is to say, 
the language is alive, and carries signs of 
the various soils in which it has grown. The 
more popular ballads flit rapidly about from 
ene end to the other of the Greek world, 
and in their travels soon lose definite traces 
of local color and of dialectic peculiarities. 
“The Greek language,’’ says Mr. Abbott, 
so elastic that provincial idioms and ex- 
pressions can easily, and, so to speak, un- 
consciously, disappear without in the least 
altering the sense or the rhythm of the 
original.”’ This vital process must have gone 
on in the past when the rhapsodists carried 
the Homeric poems from island to island and 
from shore to shore; it is a factor that 
must be reckoned with in any analysis of 
the Homeric language, and it is evidently a 
shifting and elusive factor, which nullifies, 
in the main, attempts like Fick's to re- 
cover after thirty centuries the original dia- 
lect, ‘‘on the assumption that the present 
form is the result of systematic redaction.” 


‘is 


However, these selections are quite too 
charming to waste their sweetness on the 
scholar who is seeking merely a philological 
appendix and commentary on the classical 
Greek. The poems have a piquant national 
and characteristic flavor quite their own, and 
certainly most seductive. Though the se- 
lection is made up largely of the editor’s 
own gleanings, and is designed not to trench 
on previous publications in Western Europe, 
it offers a surprising freshness, variety, and 
delicacy of sentiment, sprightliness, exquisite 
fancy and naiveté, and occasionally a fine 
lyric frenzy expressed with perfect directness 
and simplicity. The melancholy fact is, that 
these unknown improvisers show more 
genuine poetic gifts than most of the modern 
versifiers whose names are known in Athens. 
Mr. Abbott is only a gleaner after Fauriel 
and Passow; yet we should feel loath to 
exchange his little volume against the bulky 
‘Parnassos’ of 1,000 pages that appeared in 
Athens about 1880. Even to the ‘Parnassos’ 
we say macte virtute, which may be render- 
ed, Hibernicé, ‘‘More power to you.” For, if 
we look at home, and subtract from Mr. 
Stedman’s ‘American Anthology’ the contri- 
butions of three or four real poets, what 
have we to boast of, hitherto? We have no 
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wild flowers to compare with the blossoms 
of this native Grecian flora. 
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